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“ Important bit | forgot to tell you. . 
she jumps, you catch her.” 
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Who Are the Irish ? 


O far as our 

present know- 

ledge goes, the 
earliest inhabi- 
tants of Ireland 
settled on that 
part of our coast- 
line which is 
nearest to Scot- 
land. 

The discovery 
of traces of these 
primitive _ settle- 
ments led to the 
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SEAMUS MacCALL 
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ACCORDING to Ptolemy, the 2nd- 

century Greek geographer, 
Ireland in his time already pos- 
sessed ten “ towns ”; two of them 


«“ 


he terms “illustrious”, and one 
of the two corresponds with the 
location of Tara, the historic 
capital of early Ireland. 

But it was not until the 
establishment of the Heptarchy 
early in the 5th century that 
Ireland became truly a State, 
with semi-independent rulers in 
seven co-ordinate sub-kingdoms, 


in Scandinavia, 
and as far afield 
as Northern 
Russia. 

However, ex- 
cept that our first- 
known settlers 
were few in num- 
bers, and _ that 
they lived and 
died a _ probable 
nine or ten thou- 
sand years ago, we 
know little or 


easy assumption 
that our first 
colonists “came 
from Scoiland ”. 


of the Nation. 


all acknowledging the Ard Righ 
(or High King of Tara) as head 


nothing of them. 
The most reason- 
able assumption 
is that they dis- 








They probably 
did, but “ Scotland” was only an in- 
termediate “halt”; objects of flint 
and stone showing definite type- 
relationship have been found not 
only in the Scottish islands, but also 


appeared without 

making any contribution to our 
national make-up. 

Better attested later colonisations 

relate our national origins to South- 

West Europe. To begin with, there 


Condensed from Ireland of the Welcomes 
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is a trail of dolmens from France to 
Ireland, and then to Scotland and 
Scandinavia. 


"HERE are some imposing megalithic 

fortresses on our Western islands 
(and on the nearby mainland) which 
were probably the “ bridgeheads ” of 
our Bronze-Age invaders, and there 
is archeological evidence in plenty to 
show that, like the dolmen-builders, 
our Bronze-Age folk came from 
South-West Europe and, having 
spread over much of Ireland, over- 
flowed into Scotland, and later into 
Scandinavia. 

Of our third main wave of invaders 
we can say more specifically that they 
came from Northern Gaul, and that 
they were a westerly migration of the 
I-on-Age Celts who, by that time, 
had also spread direct into Britain, 
and far enough northwards on the 
Continent to impose much of their 
civilisation and a little of their lan- 
guage on what were to become the 
Northern nations. 


RISH museums contain a rich store 

of polished stone implements, flint 
arrow-heads, bronze weapons of re- 
markable craftsmanship, “ collars” of 
gold, elaborate brooches, shields, 
chariot and harness fittings, engraved 
scabbards, great cooking cauldrons, 
drinking-vessels, bronze razors, ircn 
swords of Celtic type, great bronze 
trumpets, rawhide shoes, specimens 
of pre-historic weaving, gold currency 
rings, and a magnificent variety of 
other objects which have survived as 
evidence of the growth in ancient Ire- 
land of a high material civilisation. 

But who were the dolmen builders? 
Who were the skilled bronze-smiths; 
the artists who engraved the gold 


ornaments? And who were the women 
who made the pottery, who did the 
neat weaving, who wore the elaborate 
brooches, the gold bangles, the ear- 
rings, and the jewelled pins? 

The associated sciences of pre-his- 
tory provide some fascinating answers 
to those questions, but when history 
began in Ireland three main racial 
strains were already playing their 
varying parts in the shaping of the 
Irish nation. 

The first of these was an off-shoot 
of the long-limbed race labelled Cro- 
Magnon by the French archzologists. 


Next in point of time came the 
“ Mediterranians”, another _ long- 
skulled, but shorter-statured race 


known later on the Continent, by the 
Romans, as the Iberni, a name which 
invited comparison with the Irish 
Uib-Ernai, and with the related 
names Erna, Ernai, and Erainn by 
which the posterity of our “ Mediter- 
ranians” are known in early Irish 
historical records. 


T° them Ireland owes its ancient 

name Everio, or Eriu, and thence 
Eire. The Greeks understood the 
name as Ierne, the Romans turned it 
into the etymological outrage “ Hiber- 
nia”, and very much later English 
officials added the word “land” to 
Eire, and then dropped the initial 
“E” as being in those days “ redun- 
dant”. But, in its Irish form, Eire 
has the distinction of being the oldest 
existing national name in the world. 

In the 4th century, B.Cc., came the 
third long-skulled people, known to 
us historically as the Celts, or Gauls. 
They brought with them the Iron- 
Age culture of the Continent, and a 
well-defined Celtic civilisation, of 
which the most characteristic feature 
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—the basic elements of their decora- 
tive art—can be traced back by way 
of the Valley of the Danube to the 
region of the Caspian Sea. 

By the time they arrived in Ireland, 
the Celts were already something of 
a mixture, and at least two of their 
racial strains were not greatly dif- 
ferent from what were already estab- 
lished here. But to them we owe those 
elements of artistic achievement 
which, after many vicissitudes, were 
to reach their highest development in 
the illuminated manuscripts, and in 
the sculptured crosses which are a 
characteristic feature of early Chris- 
tian civilsation in Ireland.® 


"THE oldest of the Irish historical 

sagas explains that it was from the 
iron-bladed spears, or larghens, with 
which these Gauls were armed, that 
the province of Leinster derived its 


name, and among many other things 
it tells us that they came from Mana- 
pia, on the banks of the Meuse. 

We learn, also, that the invasion 
was a purely masculine one, and 
since the invaders were thus obliged 
to seek their wives among the earlier 
inhabitants, there was a consequent 
fusion of cultures and an interchange 
of manners and customs. 

The Irish scribes, to whom we 
owe some less historical “ invasion 
legends ”, acknowledge a tradition of 
three main racial strains in a legend in 
which they are named, respectively, 
the Fir Bolg, the Fir Domhnann, and 
the Fir Gaileoin. 

The first of these names can best 
be translated as “Men of the Quiver” 
(in the sense of “bowmen”), the 
second means “Men of the Terri- 
tory” (in opposition to “foreigners”), 
the third was obviously inspired by 


the tradition of a Gaulish origin. In 
a later age the old “ story-tellers ” re- 
named the same three racial elements, 
again respectively, the “ Sons of Ir”, 
the “Sons of Eber”, and the “ Sons 
of Eremon”. 


Bet an already existing semblance 

of “ national unity ” now led them 
to attribute a common origin to all 
three in an “ ancestor ” to whom they 
gave the name Mileadh (or Milesius). 

To be on the safe side in the mat- 
ter of nomenclature, they also pro- 
vided, as slightly more remote “ an- 
cestors ”, a certain Gaedheal and a 
lady named Scota, thus explaining 
to their own satisfaction the once 
synonymous Irish national names, 
Gael and Scot. 

During the early centuries of the 
Christian era the migratory move- 
ment was in the opposite direction. 
The Romans, though in occupation 
of most of Britain for some three cen- 
turies, did not attempt to extend their 
conquest to Ireland. On the contrary, 
their chroniclers record the destruc- 
tion by Irish armies of all the Roman 
stations “from the Severn to the 
Dee ”. 

And during that same period, and 
for some time after the Romans had 
abandoned Britain, there was further 
extensive Irish colonisation of Scot- 
land, and of much of Western Britain. 


N the 8th century, the tide of inva- 

sion turned again, and there came 
“great sea-cast floods of foreigners 
into Eire, so that there was not a port 
thereof without a fleet”. 

The foreigners were the Scandi- 
navians, who, after much initial de- 
vastation, undoubtedly contributed 
new virile elements to the Irish nation. 
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That era came to an end after their 
decisive defeat by the Irish, at Clon- 
tarf in 1014. 

The Normans were the next in- 
vaders, and though much fighting 
among themselves greatly weakened 
their influence, there are surnames 
still current in Ireland which are a 
testimony to their “ racial” survival. 
But, culturally, the Normans were 
the conquered, not the conquerors, 
for they became “more Irish than 
the Irish themselves ”. 

Later again there were return 
migrations into Ireland of some of 
the progeny of the early Irish colon- 
isers of Scotland; while during the 
16th and 17th centuries there were 
forced “plantations” of English 
settlers. But the “ planted” English 
in Ireland had a low survival value. 


ost of the English surnames in 

Ireland today, North and South, 
do not indicate descent from English 
“planters”, but from Irish victims 
of English legal enactments which, 
wherever English law could run, com- 
pelled Irishmen to “translate” or 
otherwise anglicise their Gaelic sur- 
mames, or, alternatively, “to take 
unto themselves” the mame of an 
English town, of a trade, or of a 
coiour. 


Bet the Irish are a resilient people 

and, in spite of their troubled his- 
tory, enough of their racial charac- 
teristics have survived to make them 
still generally recognisable wherever 
they are met. And that is as strong a 
racial claim as any civilised nation 
can make today. 


CWDS OWLTD 


Write Your Anger Away ! 


WAY to get rid of undesirable thoughts is to put them 

in writing. The very effort of expression relieves 
nervous tension and, furthermore, when they are put down 
in black and white, it is much easier to see how illogical, 
puny, and poorly defined most of our troubles are. 

It is said that Thomas Edison used to work off his 
anger and resentment by writing letters—and then tearing 


them up. 


Another proven device for dispelling a black mood with 
its unhappy thoughts is to make a list of your blessings— 
everything for which you are thankful. 

Or make two lists, one of assets and one of liabilities. 
When a person does this honestly, he is almost certain to 
come to the comforting conclusion that the former out- 


weigh the latter. 


—Dr. Marjorie PYLE. 


PROFESSOR, annoyed with his clock-watching students, 
covered the clock with cardboard on which he had 
written: “Time Witt Pass. Witt You?” 





Secretary of Labour, Martin Durkin, is son of a Sligo father 
and Roscommon mother 


Eisenhower’s Labour Lieutenant 


SAMUEL GRAFTON 


ARTIN PATRICK DURKIN, 4a 

broad, powerful man of fifty- 

eight, grew up near the Chi- 
cago stockyards, didn’t go to school 
much, started work at fifteen in a 
slaughterhouse, rose to the top of 
the AFL plumbers’ and pipefitters’ 
union, spent his life as a Democrat, 
and voted for Adlai Stevenson last 
November. 

The result, in America, land of the 
wonderful paradox, is that he looks 
like a business executive, talks in the 
cultivated accents of a college pro- 
fessor, collects books and is Secre- 
tary of Labour in the Republican 
Administration of Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower. 

As a member of the Cabinet, 
Durkin is the first plumber of the 
land. He is the only Democrat at the 
table, the only Roman Catholic; and 
he is also the only father in the 
Cabinet—or in any other Cabinet of 
recent memory—who has two sons 
who earn their livings by working 
with their hands. Both are pipefitters. 

The new Secretary of Labour still 
doesn’t know who recommended him 
for the appointment. The man who 
was called to this job gets up at 
5.30 A.M. every day without fail, to 
go to Mass. He communicates at the 
Shrine of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment, just across the line in Washing- 


ton from his Chevy Chase, Maryland, 
home, has his breakfast and then goes 
to his office; he is usually first in. 
When he is on the road, he will drive 
fifty miles before breakfast, if neces- 
sary, to find a church in which he 
can fulfil his daily duties. 


[N our determinedly secular society, 

in which self-denial is not a char- 
acteristic mood, Durkin is an unusual 
figure. He not only doesn’t use the 
supports of liquor and tobacco en- 
joyed by so many people, but he has 
given up the subtler props of impa- 
tience, temper, irritability. 

Many people give up smoking and 
drinking for the keen pleasure of try- 
ing to persuade others to do likewise. 
Not Durkin. Fie keeps cigars and 
drinking liquor for those who want 
them. 

He lets himself be interviewed «ec 
way he would let a barber cut his 
hair. A large, placid man in blue 
serge, he answers each question pre- 
cisely, but volunteers almost nothing. 
He has all the time in the world. If 
you pause eto think between ques- 
tions, he waits with you. 


PH#YSICALLY, Durkin is a strong man 

with good shoulders, but he 
doesn’t play games and never takes 
vacations, He tried golf conscien- 


Condensed from Collier’s 
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tiously several years ago and man- 
aged a number of rounds on a muni- 
cipal course, but it didn’t take. 

His family once persuaded Durkin 
to rent a summer cottage at a Min- 
nesota lake. After three days, every 
morning of which he drove twenty- 
five miles to Mass, he went back to 
his Washington office. 

Once, during a weekend at a cot- 
tage on the Fox River, near Chicago, 
his friends, walking out of doors late 
one night, were startled by a loud 
voice, booming over the water. 

“Tt’s just Marty saying his 
prayers,” explained his wife, Anna. 
He was saying them at an open win- 
dow. Durkin’s voice, which is low, is 
raised only in prayer. 

Years ago, he decided, without say- 
ing much about it, always to keep 
some poor family under his wing. 
But it occurred to him that merely 
to write a cheque, giving up only the 
cash and a moment out of his day, 
was an act without significance, so 
he buys food for his protégé family 
in person. Once a week, he turns up 
at a Washington market and walks 
among the counters, thoughtfully 
assembling a basket of groceries, 

Collecting groceries for folks who 
need them is a pleasant occupation 
for Durkin, but collecting thanks is 
not. So when he has made up his 
bundle, he usually sends it over by 
one of his sons or a messenger. 

Among the luxuries Durkin does 
not allow himself is self-pity. I have 
stood in the streets of Chicago’s 
South Side, near soth and Morgan, 
where Durkin grew up. It is a patchy 
area of frame houses, factories, empty 
lots, railway overpasses; metropolitan 
dolour hangs heavily over it. Many a 
modern novelist has bitterly resented, 





[F I were pressed to say what I 

have learned from Martin 
Durkin, it wouid be that I think 
I understand a little more com- 
pletely what the word “meek” 
means, as used in the Bible. It 
doesn’t mean grovelling in your 
relations with others, or thinking 
yourself unworthy in comparison 
with them; perhaps it just means 
not thinking about yourself at all. 

—SAMUEL GRAFTON. 











for three or four hundred pages at a 
crack, a childhood spent in such sur- 
roundings. Durkin remembers his 
childhood fondly. 

“We had quite a few empty lots,” 
he says, “so we could play ball 
Saturdays, and Sundays after Mass. 
Monday and Wednesday nights we 
went to an indoor gym at one of the 
small parks. We got our recreation 
that way. I still like to go home to 
Chicago and walk down those streets 
and call the fellows by name.” 

Durkin spent his boyhood as one 
of a family of ten, supported by his 
Irish-born father’s earnings of $2 a 
day as a stationary fireman at a glue 
works. His father worked twelve 
hours a day, seven days a week. 
Martin, the oldest child, who loved 
school, switched to night courses at 
fifteen so he could haul meat on the 
killing and cutting floor of a packing 
house. 

Durkin’s wife, the former Anna 
Helen McNicholas, grew up on Hal- 
sted Street, not far from Morgan. 
They were married thirty-one years 
ago, during Durkin’s first year as 
business representative of Local 597, 
and have three sons—Martin B., 
thirty, Wiliiam J., twenty-nine, John 
Francis, nineteen. 














WHEN Eisenhower, at 60 Morning- 

side Drive, broke the news to 
Durkin of his Cabinet appointment, 
Durkin asked time to talk it over 
with his wife, “to see if she thought 
it was a proper thing to do”. The 
new Administration waited until the 
family conference was held before 
making the announcement, 

Several years ago, Durkin’s middle 
son, William J., married June Red- 
mond, daughter of John P. Redmond, 
President of the AFL’s International 
Association of Fire Fighters. 

William J., who works as a pipe- 
fitter for an air-conditioning company 
in the Washington area, says of his 
father that he is “ strict, but fair”. 
“Or you could say,” he says, “ kind, 
but just.” The only time Bill was 
ever punished was when his father 
caught him smoking “ while I was at 
an age when he didn’t think that was 
the best thing to do”. Characteristi- 
cally, Durkin brooded about the mat- 
ter for a couple of days, then said: 
“ Since you’ve started, you might as 
well smoke at home, near your 
family.” 

Bill served as a private in Europe 
during the war. His father, sent to 
Europe by the Government to study 
bomb damage as a member of the 
AFL  building-construction trades 
department, took along two _ pine- 
apple upside-down cakes, his son’s 
favourite, in the hope of finding him 
somewhere on the Continent, though 
he had only an APO number for an 
address, 

Durkin landed at Orly Airfield, 
near Paris, and discovered that his 
son was stationed right there, but 
was off on a twenty-four-hour pass. 
He climbed into a command car, with 
a colonel, to drive to Paris, and on 
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the way saw his son, standing by the 
roadside, waiting for a hitch. The 
colonel, for a gag, stopped the car, 
stepped outside, and, addressing the 
young man severely, ordered him in. 
Bill, trembling in every joint, com- 
plied, saw his father and almost fell 
back into the road. 


[N 1933, a group of Chicago labour 

representatives met to suggest 
names to the newly elected Governor 
Henry Horner for the post of state 
director of labour. Members offered 
Durkin’s name. Durkin refused to 
entertain the idea. “I was thirty- 
eight,” he says. “I felt the appoint- 
ment should go to an older man, as 
a crowning glory to his labour life.” 
But in the end he yielded. 

Durkin is given a large share of 
the credit for the passage in Illinois 
of 2 so-called antisweat-shop law, a 
minimum-wage law for women and 
children, an eight-hour day for 
women, and legislation for unem- 
ployment and disability compensation. 


MaAazTIn Durkin drives himself hard. 

His oldest son, Martin B., now a 
pipefitter for an engineering firm in 
the Washington area, remembers 
taking walks with his father, while a 
boy; he always had to run to keep 
up. Yet Durkin usually avoids forc- 
ing people to match his pace; where 
others are involved, patience reasserts 
itself and he slows down. 

Durkin’s youngest son, John Fran- 
cis, is a student at Devitt School in 
Bethesda, Maryland. Durkin some- 
times goes along with the boy when 
he makes retreat at a Trappist monas- 
tery on the banks of the Shenandoah, 
near Berryville, Virginia. 

I asked Durkin what he intended 
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to do as Secretary of Labour. He 
said: “I'll study the legislation 
which sets up the Department, and 
we'll do everything we can to place 
into effect the policies required under 
the Act.” 

To his Cabinet mates he may prove 
a little hard to understand. Most of 
them are men of large affairs, and 
Durkin’s life may appear to them 
rather narrow. He has never belonged 
to a country club. He hurries home 
to his family at 4.30 P.M., the Wash- 
ington closing hour. At Easter, he 
buys his four grandchildren bunnies 
almost his own size, and delivers 
them himself—a big, serious man 
carrying the great stuffed animals up 
the front walk. At night he often just 
watches television. He is not a club 
or lodge man. 

There is in his life little of the 
complicated, ornate, expensive fun 
that can go with success in America. 
He worries about education, and feels 
“you can’t get enough ”. 


He buys books constantly, and 
gives many away. He buys dogs the 
same way. He used to bring dogs 
home unexpectedly at day’s end, and 
Mrs. Durkin would patiently help 
care for them. Now he usually gives 
them to others. His idea of fun is to 
find somebody who needs a dog. He 
discovered that the Trappists at 
Berryville needed a new sheep dog 
for their herds; he bought a pedi- 
greed animal and delightedly drove it 
down in his car. 


Yet the brilliant and_ successful 

men who sit at the Cabinet table 
with Durkin may find him, despite 
(or perhaps because) of his homely 
qualities, a curiously formidable 
figure. Having fought and disciplined 
his own will, he has made it a more 
powerful instrument than ever for 
the performance of his duty. His 
unconcern about his dignity has 
given him a dignity which is truly 
impressive. 


$a NIE be ——_$ 


Soft Soap ? 


[N Faulkner's Dublin Journal of 26th December, 1741, there 
appeared one of the most comprehensive advertisements 
for soap in advertising history. The copywriter said: 
“An excellent beautifying Soap for washing of Ladies, 
by a Receipt sent from China. Made of the juice of Herbs 
and boiled in Asses’ Milk. The like was never made before 
in these three Kingdoms, It will make them as fair as 


Alabaster. 


Several Ladies since it was advertised have 


bought it and make it their constant wash, and approved of 
it to be the best that was ever used. Those who do not find 
the benefit of it shall have their money restored. Sold by 
Nathaniel Salt, Chandler in Cuffe Street, and no where 


else.” 


—Irish News. 


Y0u'vE got to do your own growing, no matter how tall 


your grandfather was. 


—Fingal proverb. 
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The solution : a minute quantity of fluoride in your local reservoir 


Better Teeth, 


for Sixpence 


A Year 


FITZWILLIAM SQUARE SPECIALIST 


ENTISTS and dcectors, under the 
D supervision of the Ministry of 

Health, are conducting a sur- 
vey into the amount of dental decay 
that exists in Ireland. While it is in 
progress I am able to reveal a simple 
way to save the nation’s teeth. 

The method which I suggest is not 
only simple but scientifically effective 
as well as cheap. For less than the 
cost of ten cigarettes a year it is pos- 
sible to receive, without your even 
knowing it, a medical treatment cal- 
culated to ward off dental decay. 

That treatment consists of your 
being given enough fluorides. Fluor- 
ides are chemical substances, minute 
amounts of which are needed in the 
diet to make the enamel of the teeth 
the hardest structure in the human 
body. But, in addition, fluorides are 
now known to play an important part 
in preventing dental decay. 


JN many countries it had been 

noticed that inhabitants of certain 
districts had a curious mottling of 
their teeth. This was finally traced to 
the presence of fairly large amounts 
of fluorides in the local drinking 
water. 

It was also noticed that people with 


this mottling were also remarkably 
free from bad teeth. From that it was 
deduced that fluorides act as a pro- 
tective. It is now agreed that the right 
amount of fluoride can protect the 
teeth without causing unsightly 
mottling. 

In 1948, Dr. William R. Fearon, 
professor of biochemistry at Trinity 
College, Dublin, began to wonder 
just precisely how much fluoride we 
get in this country from our water 
supplies. 

To supply the answer to this 
highly important question he or- 
ganised an analytical survey of the 
country’s drinking water. It was done 
by a chemist, Mr. J. A. Drum, who 
announced his findings to the Royal 
Dublin Society. 


"THEY were astounding. From forty- 

two sources, samples were analysed. 
In thirty-two of these, which included 
samples from the reservoirs of Dub- 
lin, Cork and Galway, no fluoride 
whatever was found. In the other ten, 
there were only tiny traces present— 
about one pari in 5,000,000 of water 
—which is insufficient to deal with 
decay. 

Where, then, do we get our fluor- 
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14 
ides from? My own belief, is from 
the tea we drink. Because tea is rich 
in these chemicals and Ireland is one 
of the greatest tea-drinking nations in 
Europe. The trouble is that babies 
who specially need fluorides do not 
drink much tea. 

How can they be given the fluor- 
ides they need to ensure that their 
teeth will be strong and healthy? One 
way would be to see that fluorides 
are added to the table salt. 

In parts of Tipperary, where a 
similar water survey showed that the 
abnormally large numbers of goitre 
cases were due to insufficient iodide 
in the water, the deficiency is made 
up by the addition of small amounts 
of iodides to the salt sold in the 
grocers’ shops there. 


AT, however, is a_ hit-or-miss 

method. The surest way of giv- 
ing everyone the fluoride he needs is 
to have it added by the health autho- 
rities to the communal drinking 
water. That has already been done in 
many parts of the United States where 
the water was found deficient. Liter- 
ally millions of American citizens are 
now receiving this form of treatment 
without even knowing it. 
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The results, recently announced, of 
treating the water supply of Marshall, 
Texas, for six years are interesting. 
Six-year-old children of Marshall 
have less than half the number of 
tooth cavities found in children of 
the same age in neighbouring towns 
where the fluoride treatment has not 
yet been adopted. More than 35 per 
cent. of Marshall children have no 
dental decay whatsoever as compared 
with 13 per cent. for nearby Jackson- 
ville. 

In Ireland, no move has yet been 
made to remedy the defect since the 
significant discoveries of Fearon and 
Drum made five years ago. 


E actual amount of fluoride 

needed is minute. About one part 
in a million parts of water; that is all. 
A Dublin scientist has made me up 
a solution of this strength to taste for 
myself. 

I can report that the water thus 
treated is both odourless, colourless, 
and quite unchanged in taste. 

And the cost to the community of 
“topping up” with fluoride? Some- 
thing like sixpence a head per year. 
That surely seems a small price for 
keeping the dentist away. 


$c @ 2% 


ERE is the Village Liar’s most recent effort: 
“I was crossin’ O’Connell Bridge last Wednesday and 
who did I bump into but Terry Casey. 

“* Casey,’ sez I, ‘ how’s tricks.’ 

“I’m grand, thank ye, Mullarkey,’ sez he. 
“* Mullarkey!’ sez I. ‘My name’s not Mullarkey.’ 
“*No? Weil, that makes us quits. My name’s not Casey!’ 
“ We looked one another over again (concluded the Liar), 


and bedad it was neither of us 


”? 
. 


—TIrish Catholic. 











Why our national walking-stick 
is as tough as steel 


Bhackthows ve 
Big Business 


ov 


HE blackthorn — the slender, 
Gi ebony black stick with knobs on 

—is big business. A choice stick 
sells for as much as £10. 

In shops which specialise in the 
sale of home-grown blackthorns and 
which export as many as 300 of them 
each tourist season, the knobbly 








canes with the whips of whalebone 
and the toughness of steel in them 


range in price from a mere §/- for a 
stout stick with irregularly-spaced 
thornbuds to a £7 Ios. or £10 rapier- 
slim aristocrat which carries its 
polished and iron-hard thorns in a 
perfect pattern of spacing that does 
not vary by a millimetre from 
ferrule to knobby handle. 

Both the 5/- and the £10 sticks 
come out of a hedgerow; but {10 
walking sticks aren’t to be picked up 
on the roadside by anyone strolling 
by on a Sunday evening walk. 


ARMERS in the rich lands of the 
Midlands and in some districts 

in Kerry and Cork sow some of 
their windbreaks in blackthorn. They 
mark down every promising sapling 
for cutting when it has topped three 
or four feet in length and is as thick 
as a child’s wrist at the butt, where 


it roots in the ground or joins the 
parent thorn. 

The cutting is done before the sap 
rises in the early spring. But even 
then the thorny limb, with its tough, 
greyish black bark, isn’t dry enough 
for dressing. For weeks on end the 
bundles of switches cut in this black- 
thorn harvest are seasoned—usually 
by being hung high up the wide 
chimneys over the smoke of the 
farmhouse fire. 

Next step is to smooth out the 
kinks and achieve that gun-barrel 
straightness that is as much a mark 
of the true blackthorn as its whippy 
and indestructible toughness. 

If he finishes his stick at home, the 
blackthorn farmer will knead and 
work the stick patiently over the 
steam of a boiling kettle until he has 
achieved ruler-straightness. If the 
sticks go in bundles for processing 
and sale in Dublin, Cork and 
Limerick, dressing will be done in 
more elaborate fashion—but by the 
same principle of steam-heat. 


blackthorns are dark enough 
in bark to polish out by rubbing 
alone to the required ivory-black 
colour. A stain is used, and the 
mixture is as much a secret as the 
trick of picking a good stick when it 
is littke more than a switch. Once 
stained and polished, the blackthorn 
never loses its colour. A quick rub 
of cloth or glove will make the oldest 
blackthorn gleam like ebony. 

The souvenir trade in blackthorns 
is 2 lively one. Almost every Ameri- 
can tourist finds his way to the black- 
thorn shop to buy himself a knobbly 
cane; eight out of every ten of them 
order one or two blackthorns to be 
sent as presents from Ireland to 
friends back home. 
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And at home, too, the blackthorn 
is a ready seller. Hiker, walker, 
folk in need of a helping hand for 
lameness or weakness: they all buy 
the black stick which can be bent 
like a piece of tempered steel with- 
out breaking and which lasts a life- 
time—barring loss or theft. 


TH" blackthorn has had a false and 

stage-Irish association with the 
shillelagh. But the shillelagh, which 
was used as far back as Jacobite times 
to teach sword-fighting to Irishmen 
forbidden to use a sword, was a 
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smoothly-polished cudgel of oak— 
the quarterstaff of most European 
countries. 


(ON the day when a shillelagh cham- 

pion caught the weapon of his 
opponent and found at the cost of a 
hand skinned by knobbly thorn- 
buds, that the blackthorn had been 
introduced into the game, shillelagh- 
fighting started on its way out. And 
the blackthorn then began its 
100-years’ climb to the position of 
national walking-stick, which it now 
holds. 


Cwer od 


nwo Brief Guide for Autographers~—v, 


SOMETHING new and freshly-minted will not suffice for an 

autograph album. You must follow the rules of the 
game. It is most unlikely that you will be able to cover 
yourself with glory by writing: “ By Hook or by Crook 
I’ll be last in this book”, for the last page is usually the 
first to be filled; but if you are lucky you may get away 
with: “ The cause of many a silent tear ”, and then, hidden 
under the folded edge of the leaf: “An onion”, 

And if all comes to all, you can be brief, high-minded 
and noble, and write: “In your golden chain of friendship 
regard me as a link.” The field is wide. “ Roses are red and 
violets blue” is still as topical as ever; “ Be good, sweet 
maid” gets many first preferences; and there is a steady 
demand for: “ To thine own self be true.” So you will not 
fail for want of ammunition. 

But at your age, the little lady who owns the album will 
probably expect facetiousness rather than sentiment, so you 
must know something of the lighter side of this type of 
literature. 

“It’s not the cough that takes you off—it’s the coffin they 
take you off in ” is brilliant, but a trifle grisly, and you might 
do better with a lighter touch. Amongst the metrical classics 
I have to recommend is that touching lyric: — 

Little blobs of powder, 
Little dabs of paint 
Make a person’s countenance 
Look like what it ain’t. 
—Joun D. SHERIDAN in the Jrish Independent. 
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Likes and dislikes of a layman 





Open Letter to a Preacher 


BRYAN MacMAHON 


EAR FATHER Jor,—After I had 

left you last Wednesday evening 

it took me a considerable time to 

reduce my chaotic thoughts about 

preaching to something approaching 
formal shape. 

If I remember aright, we were 

agreed that preaching is an art, with 

precious little that is natural about it. 


SINCE art is a conscious business, it 

demands preparation. The average 
member of the congregation under- 
goes considerable mental squirming 
while listening to an ill-prepared ser- 
mon. The distinct art of being able 
to speak impromptu and at length 
on any given subject may appear to 
serve a preacher by providing him 
with a fatal fluency, but there are 
many who reckon this a flashy substi- 
tute for the arrangement of fact after 
fact in logical sequence. 

In preaching, I am of the opinion 
that there should be very little im- 
provising. Anyone with experience of 
the stage will immediately detect the 
point at which an actor is improvis- 
ing. At such moments the audience 
experiences a sense of puzziement, 
and instinctively alleges a loss of sin- 
cerity on the part of the player: the 
result is that the bond of contact and 
trust between audience and player 
snaps and the play, instead of being 
true sham, becomes sham truth. 


Such an occurrence in drama has 
its analogy in the world of preaching. 
As well as this, it has been my ex- 
perience that as the ill-prepared ser- 
mon draws to its close it is inclined 
to set off a series of false alarms. 

The preacher essays his first climax, 
abandons it, recapitulates, improvises 
and flounders; he then rises to a 
second climax, a third, a fourth and, 
finally, a fifth, in an effort to soar 
aloft and end his sermon with a series 
of swift thrusts. 

I admit to you, Father Joe, that I 
find this process enervating: when 
at last the spent preacher leaves the 
pulpit, I, too, am vicariously ex- 
hausted. Nature has signally failed to 
find the solution which Art should 
have provided. 


APPRECIATE that slavish adherence 

to a stock sermon has been frowned 
upon, yet very often the stock ser- 
mon possesses the merit of having a 
beginning, a middle and an end, in 
addition to other virtues of exact- 
ness, proper climax and cadence. But 
as a general principle I find that the 
stock sermon, when used as a frame- 
work only, is more often than not a 
moderate success. 

The type of sermon that I view 
with the gravest suspicion is the tour 
de force. Very often this takes death 
as the subject. At Mission-time we 
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say to one another, with a kind of 
grim glee: “ Tomorrow night it will 
be ‘Death’!” The word “death” 
rumbles through the parish. The 
preacher’s task would appear to be an 
easy one, for he has examples aplenty 
to vouch for the truth of what he 
preaches. 

His goal is clear: he has to con- 
vince a congregation (a) that each 
and every one of them will die, and 
(b) that each member of the congre- 
gation should be prepared for death, 
lest for lack of preparation Heaven 
be lost and Hell gained. What actually 
happens is that while the sermon is 
proceeding individual members of 
the congregation are smugly peering 
at those of their neighbours for whom 
they imagine Death will presently 
call. 

And, strange to say, as the tour de 
force sermon proceeds it grows to 
resemble more and more the ham- 
mering on the flat of an oyster in an 
attempt to open it. 


NEXT on the list of my dislikes is 

the use of excessive condemnation. 
You will recall our mulling as we 
tried to discover the motive force for 
unnecessary condemnation in preach- 
ing. I honestly think that I have 
found it: in the case of many other- 
wise benevolent preachers, I believe 
that it has its origin in the drawing 
of incorrect conclusions from Christ’s 
flaying the money changers out of 
the Temple. 

On a more human plane it is the 
result of mental indignation which 
finds vocal expression in: “ Arrah, 
the people of this parish’ll think I’m 
a simpleton if I don’t condemn some- 
thing!” I know preachers who make 
a habit of righteous wrath. Invariably 





ERE and now, Father Foe, I am 

going to tread upon your toes. 
The most abused word in Ireland 
today is the word “Communist”. 
I venture to say that if this word 
is overworked it will lose its 
force, so that when the time 
comes to apply it appositely it 
will have little condemnatory 
force behind it. 

A cynic’s definition of a Com- 
munist, as applied to Ireland 
today, comes readily to my 
mind : “ A Communist is a man 
whose hen goes into your garden, 
provided you call it to him first.’’ 
Like all cynicism, this statement 
has its grain of truth. So I would 
not have you, even by the faintest 
inference, apply the term “ Com- 
munist ” indiscriminately to petty 
parochial malefactors. 

—BryaN MacManon. 











they start mildly and charitably; how- 
ever, at some peculiar point in the 
sermon a phrase, a word, or a refer- 
ence seems to ignite them and away 
they go, their frenzy increasing at the 
sound of the thunder in their own 
voices. 

The resultant din 
really sincerely. 

And if, Sunday after Sunday, the 
sermon has a touch of the condemna- 
tory whinge in it, I hold that the 
preacher’s work is largely vitiated. 


is not taken 


[ SOLEMNLY declare that I have de- 

tected in preaching a practice that 
has its parallel in literary criticism: 
a preacher idly pondering his Sunday 
text through the week chances upon 
a fine phrase and then glances 
covertly about the parish to find a 
situation to which that lovely phrase 
might be aptly applied. This practice 





OPEN 


has begn called “ sacrificing on the 
altar of a fine phrase”. 


F in a sermon there is one thing 

more than any other that pleases 
me, the accurate illustration either by 
phrase or short anecdote, offers me 
complete pleasure: “ Man is canvas, 
woman silk. Canvas may be dragged 
in the mire, but when washed emerges 
as it was before; silk dragged in the 
mire can never regain its former 
lustre.” 

Or the story of men around a table 
arguing about God until midnight. 
Suddenly an old priest present wearily 
lifts the lighting candle from the table 
and walks to the door. The others 
follow. “Can you see the summit of 
Carn Tuathail by the light of this 
candle?” he asks. “ No!” his listeners 
agree. “ Neither can we light up the 
mind of God with our ha’penny dips 
of intellect!” 


E were speaking on the subject of 

emotional preaching. Let me have 
emotion and/or sentiment on three 
days in the year: Christmas Day, St. 
Patrick’s Day, and Easter Sunday. 
If I do not get emotional preaching 
upon each of these three days I am a 
child robbed of a loved plaything. 

If I do not get the angels singing 
amid stars of steel at Christmastide; 
if I do not get the flicker of flame 
on the Hill of Slane on St. Patrick’s 
Day; if I do not get the clash of 
Roman armour falling back from the 
open tomb upon Easter Sunday, then 
each of those days for me is a dis- 
appointment. 

There are those who would deny 
me my emotion even on these days, 
but my reasoning has it that since 
God has placed laudable emotion 
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and sentiment as constituents of the 
mind of men it is fitting that these 
should have their days of appeal. 

Outside those three Feast Days 
(with the possible exception of All 
Souls’ Night and the Feast of the 
Assumption) I resolutely refuse to 
be unlocked by preaching of an 
emotional character. 


HOW strange it is that one may idly 

hear a phrase for years without 
realising its full import, and then, 
suddenly, as on a hand’s turn, its 
meaning becomes abundantly clear. 
“And the greatest of these is 
Charity!” A countryman sorrow- 
fully remarking to me that: “ At his 
best, man is a patchy, deadly old tear- 
away!” sent me scuttling back to 
ponder the true meaning of the word 
“ charity ”. 

I now find myself measuring each 
and every new sermon by the yard- 
stick of charity. I am forced to admit 
that the sermons which have persisted 
longest in my mind are those of old 
pastors—men parsimonious of con- 
demnation—old pipers with a single 
tune of God and the Love of God. 

Somehow or other, Father Joe, I 
have the feeling that in today’s welter 
of worid argument, the vision of God 
as evidenced by His works has been 
mislaid. I have often wondered if it 
is unorthodox for me to find that 
Sean O’Casey’s pseudo-captain strik- 
ing an attitude, looking up at the 
night sky and asking with bragga- 
docio: “What is the stars?” has for 
me the force of a powerful thumbnail 
sermon. 

And, in view of the fact that very 
many of our young folk emigrate, 
don’t you think, Father Joe, that now 
and again it would be no harm at all 
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if preachers were to take time out to 
restate fundamental truths? It is clear 
that I must have heard these truths 
stated, but not in the particular way 
that appealed to me. 


HAT use is a mental equipment 

designed to argue the finer points 
of doctrine when the person argued 
with (the man at the next machine in 
the British factory) as often as not 
totally denies the existence of a 
Supreme Being? An atheistic sailor 
whom I met recently admitted that 
the most powerful argument in favour 
of the belief of a God, was, in his 
case, the sight of one of the brilliant 
sunsets that occur in the Indian 
Ocean. 

When I ventured to offer him that 
relic from my Apologetics days—the 
example of the great Watch of the 
World with its obvious deduction 
that it is impossible that this intri- 
cacy of intricacies should be of hap- 
hazard origin—the sailor confessed 
himself considerably impressed. 

It appears to me that truths like 
these, having to do with egg and 
elephant, acorn and constellation, do 
need constant restatement even in 
these days of urgency. 

Lastly, what never fails to unlock 
me is the crisp impact of a fresh 
mind upon o!d truths. To me it ap- 
pears that no two people should ex- 
plain the Word of God from an 
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exactly identical standpoint. If they 
do so, they are either confessing their 
dependence one upon another or 
wrongly postulating that which is 
impossible, namely, that God, run- 
ning out of patterns, has created two 
human beings with identical minds. 


ESE are nothing more or less than 

the random impressions of a men- 
tal gadfly. As a final nip, Father Joe, 
1 am emboldened to remind you that 
church is practically the only place 
where I may not stand up and con- 
tradict. 

The fact that my face is expression- 
less while I listen to a sermon does 
not always mean that I am in com- 
plete agreement with the handiing 
of the sermon. I know only too weil 
that I am hopelessly addicted to men- 
tal heckling, but in this particular 
instance I cannot complain that you 
have not given me latitude to say 
what I have had to say! 

And now, to be supremely irrele- 
vant, my parting shot for you is that 
the world of to-day cannot be as dole- 
ful as you claim it to be, since 
thousands of otherwise hard-boiled 
folk have recently got into the habit 
of ending their letters with—God 
biess ! 

I remain, dear Father Joe, 

Very respectfully and sincerely 
yours, 
BryAN MacManon. 


CWOeD 


T is the English tradition that the Irish are a nation brim- 

ming over with humour, quite incapable of taking any- 
thing seriously. Irish people are in the habit of saying things 
which English people think funny. Irish people do not 
think them funny in the least. 

It follows, from the English point of view, that Ireland 
is a nation of incorrigible humorists, all quite incapable of 


governing themselves. 


—Meor. Ronatp Knox, Essays In Satire. 
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O’ Casey Names His Best Play 


PLAYWRIGHT AT REHEARSALS CAN 

prove a mixed blessing to the pro- 
ducer. Even if he does not actively 
interfere, his presence almost invari- 
ably proves an embarrassment in the 
early days. Not so Sean O’Casey, 
writer of angry satire and singing 
prose, 

The sixty-nine-year-old dramatist 
is as lean as a rope. His white hair 
in a neat jaw-length bob, a natty 
brown tweed cap set squarely on his 
head, he twinkles happily through 
gold-rimmed spectacles. After years 
of semi-blindness, O’Casey has re- 
gained his sight—finding constant 
joy in seeing the world bright and 
clear. 

“The theatre should open its arms 
to music and dance,” he said to me, 
“all living arts should come under 
its wing. The modern theatre has be- 
come a static and weary thing. Man- 
agements want plays where all prob- 
lems are resolved before the last cur- 
tain. That is no reflection of real life 
—it’s just a lazy theatrical formula. 

“The best play I have written? 
Without question the last—Cock-a- 
doodle Dandy.” Written four years 
ago, it is a racy, fantastic affair about 
two “capitalists ”"—the owner of a 
lucrative peat bog and the manager 
of a fleet of lorries. So far it has 
only been produced at the People’s 
Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

—News Chronicle. 


A Good Ulsterman 
NE FRIEND OF MINE WHO IS OLD 
according to the Psalmist’s yard- 
stick, but, certainly, according to no- 


thing else, is Leslie A, Montgomery, 
otherwise known as Lynn Doyle. 

It is forty-five years since Bally- 
gullion was first published, and the 
book is still being sold in large quan- 
tities. In between, this astonishing 
man has published some twenty-two 
different volumes of varying kinds, 
which must be something very near 
a record. 

Man and boy I have known him, 
intimately, for quite a wheen of 
years, and have never met him in an 
ill-humoured mood yet. He has man- 
aged to write mainly about Protes- 
tants and Catholics in the North, 
without giving the least offence to 
either. Now, there’s a feat for you. 

He is a good Ulsterman, but when 
he retired from the bank, did he go 
North to live? He did not. He took 
a house in Malahide, where he has 
done everything except become a 
typical Malahider. 

—NICHEVO in the Irish Times. 


‘¢ Maritana ”’ in Irish 


REE SONG-HITS IN SIX MONTHS IS 

the record of Dublin-born com- 
poser, Leo Maguire, already well 
known as a baritone and radio com- 
pére. His first song to be published 
—If You'll Only Come Across the 
Sea to Ireland—sold 7,000 copies in 
sheet form and 2,000 recordings in 
two months. 

His Whistling Gypsy is “ tipped” 
as a world hit. Now a third effort, 
The Dublin Saunter, is_ rapidly 
climbing to the forefront of Ire- 
land’s “hit parade”. Leo Maguire 
has been writing songs for several 
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years, but up to last autumn had not 
published any of them. Many of his 
tunes have been broadcast and used 
in stage shows. 

He is a keen opera fan and is 
closely connected with the Dublin 
Operatic Society. Recently Leo 
launched a new idea in opera when 
he directed Maritana in Irish. 

—Irish Weekly Independent. 


He Likes Variety 


NE OF THE LIST OF IRISH “ GIFTS ” 

to the B.B.C., Joe Linnane, has 
become a leading personality on the 
English wavelengths. Joe was the 
well-known master of ceremonies 
who made Radio Eireann listeners 
careful not to miss the famous Ques- 
tion Time programme every Sunday. 

Mr. Linnane, who is at present 
filming with Felix Aylmer at 
Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire, in 
The Angel Who Pawned Her Harp 
(a television success), disclosed that 
there is a slight possibility of a tem- 


perary return to Ireland in the 
autumn for a commercial pro- 
gramme. 


He has a very wide knowledge of 
music, which makes him a capable 
and popular disc jockey. When asked 
what his tastes in music were, he 
replied briefly, “Pretty catholic”, but 
admits that he prefers working on 
variety shows. 

—Radio Review. 


Silent Stephen 


ERE’S A FILM STAR IN DUBLIN 

who has appeared in 1,500 full- 
length features—but nobody has 
asked for his autograph. He is twelve- 
year-old Stephen, oldest member of 
the Lion House at the Dublin Zoo. 

Stephen, born on St. Stephen’s 
Day, 1941, is familiar to millions of 
film-goers the world over as the 
trademark of Metro-Goldwyn- 


Meyer Pictures. It is Stephen you see 
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tossing his head at the beginning of 
every M-G-M film. 

But it is not Stephen you hear— 
another lion in London Zoo was 
found to have an even more fearsome 
roar. Says Stephen’s’ guardian, 
Superintendent Cedric Webb, of the 
Dublin Zoo: “ He can raise the roof 
as well, It’s probably due to an 
aggressively male complex—for the 
first fortnight of his life he was called 
Stephanie!” 

—Reynolds News. 


Australian Ambassador 


ME. Paut McGuire, AUSTRALIA’S 
new Ambassador to Ireland, is 
author of fifteen detective novels. Ac- 
tion has always been Paul McGuire’s 
strong point. While he was a young 
graduate at Adelaide University, a 
big public demonstration was organ- 
ised by the Communists and a real 
grievance which they intended to ex- 
ploit was at stake. With a group of 
friends, McGuire arranged for 
Catholics from all the parishes to 
queue up long beforehand. The doors 
opened. Seats were occupied. The 
Communist supporters were still in 
the queue when the meeting began. 
From the body of the hall came a 
resolution based on Rerum Novarum. 
It was carried by acclamation. At the 
end, it was not the Red Flag but 
Faith of Our Fathers that was sung. 
With the outbreak of war, Paul 
McGuire joined the Royal Australian 
Navy. He was also sent on a special 
mission to London by the Australian 
Government and had his headquar- 
ters at Australia House. His wife, too, 
served in the R.A.N, and later they 
collaborated in writing the official 
history of the Australian war at sea. 
It will be a change for them to 
have a settled address now they are 
going to Dublin. 
—CLEMENT Dane in the 
Universe. 
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A Novel School 


LL HIS LIFE, HEADMASTER EDWARD 

O’Neill, who established the most 
progressive school in Britain at 
Kearsley, near Bolton, has amazed 
his friends. Now he has sent in his 
resignation—in an envelope bordered 
in black, as a last fling at the 
conventions. 

When Mr, O’Neill walked into the 
school as the new headmaster in 1918 
he covered blackboards with crépe 
paper, put a picture of the Laughing 
Cavalier over the timetable and trans- 
formed the concrete playgrounds into 
a fairyland of fountains, bridges and 
flowers. 

He encouraged his pupils to read 
newspapers and books, told them 
they could ask questions and argue 
or walk out of classrooms and sit in 
the garden, and encouraged them to 
do things because they wanted to do 
them. 

Because he believed that “ schools 
should be open as long as pubs ”, he 
established a youth centre, and now 
he sells ice-cream, lollipops, cakes and 
tea. Ex-pupils are encouraged to go 
back; so are parents. Surrounded by 
tropical fish, birds and mottoes, they 
can read, watch television or wander 
in the gardens. 

Whole regiments of undergraduates 
have seen his school. Many were con- 
verted; most were impressed, but 
little bands of dignified inspectors 
have pounced, howled at his methods 
—and have either repented or been 
repulsed. 

Examinations mean little to him. 
He sees them as the disgorging of 
half-digested facts, learned parrot- 
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like. Yet at one time his pupils were 
taking three times as many scholar- 
ships as any others in the district— 
one big reason why he has survived 
four major inquiries. Mr. O’Neill is 
now looking for another job—at 
sixty-three. 
—Empire News. 


One Man’s Example 


USTIN HUTCHINSON, BURLY THIRTY- 

year-old County Derry farmer, in 
seven years has transformed a wilder- 
ness into a forty-seven-acre farm at 
Ballygurk, Moneymore, which is con- 
sidered by agricultural experts as one 
of the best in Northern Ireland. 

Single-handed, he ploughed, limed 
and reseeded sixteen acres of barren 
soil, and in a year was grazing five 
dairy cows and ten young animals. 

Now all the swampy soil and 
rushes are gone, and in their place 
are green acres on which contented 
cows feed. 

In South Derry, the traditional 
turn-out date is May 12. By that time 
Austin was thirty-five days ahead of 
his neighbours, This means a saving 
of £3 6s. 2d. a day—the difference 
between planned pasture and feeding 
stuff that has to be bought when the 
grass is not there. 

Austin says modestly: “I am up at 
eight o’clock, There are the cows to 
be brought in, milked, and turned out 
again. Then I feed the 120 pigs. After 
that the day just drifts along .. . 
cleaning and feed-mixing. There have 
been no miracles wrought here. Any- 
one could have done it.” 


—Sunday Express. 


Cw sd 


EW people think more than two or three times a year. 
I have made an international reputation for myself by 


thinking once or twice a week. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 











“They might as weil try to cage a rainbow or pin down the 
sunshine on a card” 


I Don’t Want a Blueprint 
With My Bride 


TERENCE FEELY 


AM about to get married. And I 
] am amazed, bemused, bewildered 

and confounded by the number of 
Dutch uncles and Dutch aunts I have 
suddenly acquired. 

I shrink under a barrage of advice 
and analysis from people who seem 
bent on getting on the bandwagon of 
my marriage, riding it up the aisle, 
through the vestry, and out into the 
years ahead. Experts on marriage, 
they call themselves. 

A strange motley crew they are 
with the fervour of missionaries and 
the tongues of prophets, aflame with 
a noble desire to initiate me into the 
mystique of matrimony. And what a 
mystery they make of it! 


] 4m referring to the people who 

lecture me on the radio, simper at 
me from the television screen, bawl 
at me from book-shelves and jump 
out at me from magazines, dictating 
to me blueprints for wedded bliss. 

“Ideal Marriage” they shout, 
“Modern Matrimony” they yell, 
like newsboys selling papers. “ The 
Pattern of Marriage ” announces tele- 
vision proudly, for my edification. 
“So You’re Going To Get Married,” 
twitter the magazines. 

They have one thing in common, 








these marriage-mongers. They all 
want me to order my life their way. 
To them, I am no longer an indivi- 
dual. I am one of-a type. I am a 
bridegroom-to-be, and as such I have 
certain indelible and _ inevitable 
characteristics : 

1.—I am stupid and insensitive. 

2.—I am ignorant about money 
matters. 

3—I will run 
trouble. 

4—I know nothing about 
bride-to-be. 

5.—I haven’t been told about the 
birds and the bees. 


” 


into “in-law 


my 


Condensed from the Sunday Graphic 
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I DON’T WANT A BLUEPRINT WITH 


FOR the benefit of these presump- 
tuous twitterers. I roundly deny 
their fatuous impressions of me. I 
wish to state, on behalf of all young 
men—and women—that I have not 
suddenly changed, on the threshold 
of the altar, into a_ stereotyped 
machine which can be analysed 
according to certain fixed laws. 

I remain an individual and com- 
plicated personality. Nobody can 
legislate for my emotions. Nobody 
can give me the Queensberry Rules 
for marriage. They can do none of 
these things, because marriage, the 
subtle relationship between two 
people who love each other, is a more 
delicate tissue than they can handle. 

They want to put love in a bottle 
and label it. They might as well try 
to cage a rainbow or pin down the 
sunshine on a card. And when they 
try to do these things, what a coarse 
parody of a fine institution they 
produce. y 

Teievision’s “The Pattern of 
Marriage” gives a picture of the 
married state as something akin to an 
Apache dance—a tragedy of errors in 
which nothing ever goes right. 
“Woman’s Hour” discussions of 
husbands by their wives turned it 
into a bear-pit. If anyone were ‘so 
unwis? as to pay attention to all this 
flatulent gibberish, he would find 
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himself in a sorry state. He would go 
into marriage frigkitened to death. He 
would certainly be confused. 


“YVOMEN like to be mastered; you 

must master your wife,” pro- 
claims one pundit. “On no account 
try to dominate your partner,” 
booms another. I shall listen to 
none of this gush, so it will not harm 
me. But there are others whom it 
may harm. And, ultimately, it harms 
the whole community in that it 
debases marriage and the family by 
making them the common gossip of 
the curious. 

I accuse the “experts” and 
matrimonial authors of debasing 
marriage, too, with their stupid little 
books of rules, their emphasis on the 
material factors. Marriage has become 
fair game for anyone who wants to 
make royalties out of a book, who 
wants to produce an appealing pro- 
gramme. It has become a field in 
which any charlatan can assume 
authority without qualifications. 

I feel it is time it was dropped as 
a topic of public gossip. Time it was 
allowed to recover some of the 
dignity and grace which it has lost. 
My own answer to the “ experts” 
was written by a poet 300 hundred 
years ago: “For God’s sake hold 
your tongue and let me love.” 


erm rOoerans 


human creature does not appear to begin to settle 
down, either male or female, till round about thirty. 
By settle down I mean sort itself out, mentally and 
emotionally; begin to form a clearer idea of what it really 


thinks and feels. 


The real coming-of-age of the human being is not 
twenty-one, but round about thirty-five. 
—ETHEL MANNIN in Privileged Spectator. 











The German soldier examined the Breviary, and the slip of paper 

on which I had written my name in a very shaky hand. He turned 

to me and sa:d simply : “Come.” At that moment, I really thought 
it was my death warrant 


Night of Fear 


REV. STEPHEN J. ROCHE 


overrun the greater portion of 

Belgium on Saturday night, 
19th of May, 1940. Proclamations 
covered all the hoardings in German, 
French and Flemish, inflicting the 
death penalty on all British subjects 
who had not declared themselves to 
the occupying Authorities or on the 
inhabitants who dared to shelter 
them. 

Although of Irish birth, I had a 
British passport, and for just over a 
week I had been, like countless 
others, on the run, sleeping here, 
there and everywhere, in barns, out- 
houses, unwashed and unshaven and, 
what was more demoralising still, 
without food or drink practically the 
whole time, as I was afraid to speak 
French with my very pronounced 
Irish brogue. 

And so, I plodded along the dusty 
highway with my two heavy valises, 
singing and crooning old Irish airs 
to give myself Dutch courage. 


To German armies had already 


T was an exceptionally starry night. 
Not a light was to be seen in any 
farmstead, not a sound; all nature 
seemed to sense that something 


untold had happened, and not one 
human being did I meet. I felt 
terribly alone for the first time in my 
life. I suppose something akin to 
what one experiences at the approach 
of death. 

From time to time I sat by the 
wayside to smoke and think, or rather 
my thoughts were mere reveries of 
the past. Then suddenly a strange 
idea struck me. “ Why not lose your 
identity?” No sooner had the idea 
come than I put it into execution. 

I tore up my passport, also all the 
addresses I had on me and consigned 
the whole with my two valises into 
the dyke. All that remained was my 
Breviary, a little money, my pipe, 
tobacco and matches. Instead of 
feeling depressed at the loss of all 
my precious belongings, I felt light- 
hearted, somewhat like a Trappist 
monk when he has renounced all. 


AT about 2 a.m. I saw a shed just 

off the main road. There was no 
door and when I tried to rest my 
head on the cobble stones that com- 
posed the floor I abandoned all idea 
of getting a little sleep. I had only 
left the shelter a few minutes when 


Condensed from The Cross 





NIGHT OF FEAR 


suddenly the silence of the night was 
broken by the sound of a powerful 
motor backfiring and travelling at an 
appalling speed. 

Before I could collect my thoughts 
I was facing two German patrols, 
their rifles at the ready. They were 
grimy with dust and in the dim light 
their faces seemed covered with some 
sort of blacklead. One was small and 
thickset and anything but pleasant 
to look at; the other, the reverse, tall 
with finely chiselled features. 

The unpleasant one barked at me: 
“Your papers!” I replied: “I have 
none. I have lost them!” “Who are 
you?” “TI am,” and the sole words 
of Flemish I knew came out, 
“Tersche Priester,’ an “Irish 
Priest ”. 

The taller then intervened in 
French: “What are you doing in 
the public highway after the 
curfew?” I replied: “I am wander- 
ing round homeless, as I have been 
for eight days since you bombed 
Louvain.” He said: “Get up 
there ” and suiting the action to the 
word they hoisted me on the back of 
their motor-cycle side-car. 


JN 2 very short while we were at a 

Post at a crossroad which turned 
out to be a café. I was ordered to 
undress and every article of clothing 
was turned inside out and the lining 
also carefully scrutinised. The upshot 
was simply a Breviary, some small 
money, pipe and tobacco. The taller 
took the Breviary, thumbed it care- 
fully close to the light and _ then, 
turning abruptly towards me, told 
me to write my Christian name and 
surname. I did so with a very shaky 
hand and handed it to him. 

He again examined the Breviary 
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and the slip of paper and turning 
towards me said simply: “Come!” 
At that moment I really thought it 
was my death warrant. He led me up 
a tiny staircase to an equally tiny 
bedroom where there was no bed 
but a few articles of work-a-day 
wearing apparel strewn all over the 
floor. 


At daybreak I awoke to see the tall 

young soldier looking down at 
me. Again “Come”. We went down 
the stairs. Outside the front door 
there were quite a crowd preparing 
their “ popote ”. He led me through 
a tiny kitchen and a kitchen garden. 
And then pointing to two signposts, 
said in excellent French: “Ne vas 
pas la. Gand. La guerre est la. Vas- 
la! Termonde!” “Don’t go there, 
Ghent. The war is there. Go there, 
Termonde!” 

I was so dazed from want of sleep 
and food, and especially an_ all- 
devouring thirst, that I was unable 
to utter one sole word. 

After nearly an hour and a half of 
painful efforts to drag one foot after 
another I entered a little village and 
made a straight bee-line for the little 
church. It was packed. It was 
Sunday. The priest was just at the 
Sanctus as I entered, and as far as 
I could see, every soul present that 
morning went to Holy Communion. 
When the Mass was over I entered 
the sacristy and explained who I was. 

The poor man was in a more 
lamentable state than myself. He did 
not know where his father and 
mother were or his brother, a doctor. 
He led me to his little presbytery 
and his old housekeeper, a kindly old 
soul, had to cut the socks from off 
my feet as the blood had got con- 
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gealed, and having bathed them in 
tepid water, she put me to bed. 

For three days I was nursed and 
petted by the good old lady, and 
then on the Wednesday morning 
following I was hoisted on an old 
lorry and conducted back to Louvain, 
that I had left twelve days previously 
as a gentleman and now returned as 
a tramp. 


MORE than six years later, in Sep- 

tember, 1946, I was staying at a 
chateau near Mons. Nearby was a 
concentration camp of 20,000 German 
prisoners of war guarded by American 
troops. 

One morning, in company with Mr. 
Mellon, the Methodist Army Chap- 
lain, I visited two German ppriest- 
prisoners from the Archdiocese of 
Cologne to bring them the neces- 
saries for saying Mass and also some 
books. As I was talking to them, 
standing near by at attention was a 
tall P.W. practically in rags and 
death written on every line of his 
emaciated features. He asked for per- 
mission to speak to me. 


“vou do not recognise me, Rev. 

Father,” he said, “but I recog- 
nise you, as it was I who put you 
under arrest on a lonely road outside 
Brussels about a week after we had 
broken through the Belgian frontier 
in *40. 

“ My pal that night was all out to 
shoot you there and then, as 
prescribed by military law, but I per- 
suaded him to lead you back to the 
post, where we could question you 
more at length. When I found a 
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Breviary in your overcoat pocket with 
a name in the fly-leaf, I asked you 
to write your Christian name and 
surname, and having compared the 
two I was certain that you were 
indeed a priest and gave you the 
benefit of the doubt as to your real 
nationality. 

“T was a seminarist when the war 
broke out and during that night 
several times I went up that rickety 
staircase and had a peep at you. You 
looked so worn and played out that, 
even were you not a priest, I would 
have tried to save you, but convinced 
that you were one I was determined 
to save you at all costs. Providence 
helped me out. My pal was ordered 
to another sector during the night, so 
I got rid of you as speedily as pos- 
sible, and the experience of the pre- 
vious night was silenced for ever. 

“Since that fatal night I have 
fought in France, in Roumania, in 
Crete and in Russia, to be recalled to 
France to fight in the final debacle. 
Now I am only old bones waiting for 
the final call. My parents have been 
killed in a bombardment at Mayence, 
my only brother killed on the Russian 
front.” 


GOT our good military doctor to do 
all in his power for him, for Carl 
as I knew him henceforth. He was 
transferred to the improvised military 
hospital and nothing that the great 
big American heart is capable of was 


left undone to soothe his last 
moments. I was not there for the end, 
the inevitable end, but never have I 
forgotten Carl in my Memento for 
the Dead. 


SWOT D 
LyY1Nc is the greatest acknowledgment of the force of truth. 


—WILLIAM HAZLITT. 





Did a bored typist make alterations in a famous Ulysses monologue, 
and have they been accepted as part of the author's “ insight” ? 


Joyce’s Pitch-Dark Rigmaroles 


DESMOND MacCARTHY 





HY did a writer like Joyce 

spend the last fifteen years or 

so of his life in writing end- 
less pitch-dark rigmaroles in a 
private language, brightened by a few 
amusing puns? What was the psycho- 
logical impulse behind the pedantic 
and elaborate stuff he called in the 
end Finnegans Wake? Had he any 
doubts? 

Light upon the last point—a gleam, 
I did find in a book, Being Geniuses 
Together, By Robert McAlmon, an 
American writer. McAlmon saw a 
good deal of Joyce in post-war Paris 
days, both before and after the pub- 
lication of Ulysses. He was one of 
those who used to accompany him on 
his periodic “ binges ”. 

He knew Joyce drunk as well as 
sobcr, and apparently the no-non- 
sense directness of McAlmon was 
a relief to Joyce after the gaping 
worship with which he was sur- 
rounded—anyhow, Joyce seems to 
have been open with McAlmon, 
whatever his opinion of him as a 
writer may have been. 


FOR a good many years Miss Harriet 

Weaver, who ran the Egoist Press, 
subsidised Joyce. It is due to her that 
he was able to concentrate upon 
writ'ng Ulysses; afterwards profits 


from it enabled him to live with an 
easy margin. 

Two passages in Being Geniuses 
Together (note the touch of irony in 
the title) struck me as being of 
interest to a critic. The first concerns 
the part played by McAlmon in the 
creation of the monologue of Mrs. 
Bloom with which Ulysses ends. 

Now, the husband of the English 
typist in Paris, to whom Joyce had 
handed the MS., had destroyed some 
forty pages of the original script 
because it was obscene. Not wanting 
that to happen again, Joyce asked 
McAlmon to type the fifty last pages. 

“The next day he gave me the 
handwritten script, and his hand- 
writing is minute and hen-scrawly; 
very difficult to decipher. With the 
script he gave me some four note- 
books, and throughout the script were 
marks in red, yellow, blue, purple 
and green, referring me to phrases 
which must be inserted from one of 
the notebooks. 

“For about three pages I was pain- 
staking, and actually re-typed one 
page to get the insertions in the right 
place. After that I thought ‘ Molly 
might just as well think this or that 
on a page or two later or not at all’, 
and made the insertions wherever I 
happened to be typing. 


Condensed from Memories (MacGibbon and Kee Ltd., London. 16/- net) 
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“ Years later, upon asking Joyce if 
he’d noticed that I’d altered the 
mystic arrangement of Molly’s 
thought, he said that he had, but 
agreed with my viewpoint. Molly’s 
thoughts were irregular in several 
ways at best.” 


11S is illuminating. The rumina- 

tions of Mrs. Bloom have been 
considered a triumph of subtle art. 
If McAlmon is to be trusted, this 
shows that where the inner mono- 
logue is concerned it does not matter 
much what branching association an 
author follows; a typist’s alterations 
may pass, even with the author, as 
“ insight ”. 

The second significant passage 
refers to a much later date, when 
Finnegans Wake, under the heading 
of “Work in Progress”, had been 
appearing in M. Jolas’s magazine, 
Transition, for some years. But first 
let me quote what appears to me a 
good comment. It is a comparison 
between Joyce’s work and that of 
Miss Gertrude Stein: 

“They are as unlike as the North 
Pole is from the Equator. Joyce 
knows words, their rhythms, colour, 
associations, capacity to evoke, their 
histories and their emotional signifi- 
cations. Stein fumbles and mauls 
them, and gradually something 
emerges as so much mud emerges 
into some sort of form in the hands 
of a maladroit child. 

“Stein’s wit is sluggish; Joyce’s 


is almost too quick, constant, and, 
around a limited range of experience, 
variable. They have in common only 
a tendency to withdraw themselves 
from the horde, to make themselves 
precious, but that tendency is indeed 
light with Joyce, and would not be 
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in him at all if it were not that his 
eyes do not allow him to be as 
gregariously free and easy as he 
would like to be. 

“He is not afraid of being un- 
masked, for he is sure of himself, and 
I have never known him to boast 
without immediately withdrawing it, 
in a ‘what do we all know about it’ 
manner. That cannot be said of poor 
Gertrude.” 


APPARENTLY Joyce had doubts about 

his final manner. One day he 
asked McAlmon, “ Do you think I 
may be on the wrong track with my 
‘Work in Progress’? Miss Weaver 
says she finds me a madman. Tell me 
frankly. No man can say for himself.” 

McAlmon says that it was one of 
his “kindly days”, and that he 
assured him that he was only “ just 
touched enough for genius in the 
James Joyce manner”. Here is the 
significant passage : 

“When the Quinn collection of 
manuscripts were sold, the one of 
Ulysses brought a surprisingly low 
price, but Joyce said resignedly, 
‘Probably they are right. Who can 
say what the next generation will 
think of me? What do we think of 
the great men of the past generation?’ 

“Now he declares that he is tired 
of hearing about Ulysses. There has 
been too much said about the book. 
When I suggest that perhaps in 
Dubliners there is writing of his 
much more apt to last, he does not 
disagree, and wonders also if he 
might not have developed that style 
of writing rather than going into 
words too entirely. 

“Tt was his eye-sight, his inability 
to keep on reading freely, his in- 
capacity to drink much without pay- 
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ing too great a price as regards his 
health, and his poverty, and the war, 
that decided many things which re- 
late to his style and approach to 
writing. Nevertheless, his infatuation 
with words was born within him.” 


JOYce was, of course, not mad; but 

the immense importance he gave 
in his later writings to chance associa- 
tions — usually they were merely 
verbal—is a characteristic of certain 
types of madness; and the arrogance 
with which he demanded that the 
reader should take the trouble to dis- 
cover them, even if that implied 
learning Esquimaux words as well as 
those of a dozen other languages, 
comes near megalomania. 

In Anna Livia Plurabelle—that 
fragment of Finnegans Wake which, 
when rendered on a gramophone 
record of his soothing Irish-tenor 
voice, certainly does evoke melo- 
poet cally the sensations of endless 
flowing night, peace, death—he 
boasted that he had inserted cross- 
references to the names of a hundred 
rivers, and that in its word-distortions 
there were hints of the word Peace 
in twenty-nine languages. 

Now to think that a melopoetic 
efiect is increased by an echo of a 


language in which the reader is not 
thinking, or with which he is, per- 
haps, entirely unfamiliar, is, to say 
the least, absurd; and Joyce, who was, 
in addition to all his gifts, a clever 
man, would have never supposed so, 
had he not been converted to a theory 
which the French call “ The mystic- 


-ism of the world”, the belief that it 


is through acquaintance with words, 
and knowledge of how to arrange 
them, that we reach comprehension 
of life. 

It is a theory that dates from 
Maliarmé and Rimbaud. It has in- 
fluenced our own “ modern” poetry. 
Joyce was the end of a movement, 
not the beginning of one. 


ONCERNING the seriousness with 

which he took verbal associations, 
let me repeat a _ story: Frank 
O’Connor, calling on him in Paris, 
noticed a picture of Cork in a very 
odd frame. 

“Yes,” said Joyce, “I had the 
greatest difficulty in getting that 
frame, but naturally a view of Cork 
could only be framed in cork.” 

A very large part of Finnegans 
Wake, and the explanations of it, are 
implicit in that reply, which was not 
intended as a joke. 


CWO Dd 


Hats and the Man 


ATCH how you wear that hat, men! Trade experts say 
the angle is an index to your character or mood. 
Thus, a hat dead straight on the head shows lack of 
imagination. Worn too much over the nose suggests a prig. 
And too much on one side hints of a character with rather 


too much “ bounce ”. 


A right-handed man will tend to wear his hat slightly 
tilted to the right, and a left-handed man to the left. Here 
are the right hats for these faces : — 

Full face needs broad crown; thin face, tapered crown; 
long features taller crown. And watch that angle. 
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The Tinkers Have Struck it Rich’ 


E REALLY STRIKING THING ABOUT 

the modern Irish tinkers is not 
that so many of them are poor, but 
that numbers of them are actually 
rich. In addition to the capital the 
tinker carries with him, there is much 
more represented by the ponies 
accompanying him, and the herd— 
forty or more—that he has some- 
where in County Clare. 

The crucial business of actually 
selling the pony has been developed 
by the tinkers to a high level. It 
depends for its success on the fact 
that two tinkers, acting as a team, are 
always present at the bargain. The 
third party—the prospective pur- 
chaser—has determined that £30 is 
the absolute top limit, and has started 
to offer £23. The tinkers sorrowfully 
ask £45, mentioning that they have 
just refused two offers of that because 
of the special regard they have for 
this particular client. The gap slowly 
narrows. 

Then, at the pricisely correct 
psychological moment, drama is 
introduced by one of the tinkers 
appearing to turn against the other, 
accusing him of harsh avarice and 
lack of appreciation of this client’s 
noble qualities. It is then that the 
experienced purchaser is aware of 
an almost irresistible urge to support 
the kind, moderate tinker against the 
hard, avaricious one. With a sense of 
triumph the purchaser sees the latter 
yield and accept £36, probably the 
price the tinkers had in mind. 

Ir is chiefly the tinkers who are 
supplying the present enormous 


demand of the English market for 
goats. The feather business, too, is a 
major activity. For at £7 10s. per 
mattress, the tinkers buy modern 
spring mattresses in Cork or Dublin, 
take them round the farms, and hand 
them over in exchange for an old 
tick of feathers. It sounds a poor 
exchange, until it is realised that the 
feathers are worth £10. 
—The Sphere. 


All-Important Farm Worker 


FARM LABOURER IS MADE TO 

feel inferior and is treated as a 

nobody, notwithstanding the fact that 

he is contributing as much, if not 

more, to the good of the community 
than most people. 

While the farm labourer is one of 
the most important people in the 
country, the talk and the attitude and 
the behaviour of many people contain 
insinuations and suggestions that he 
is, in some way, of a lower order. 

One of the worst things you can do 
to any human being is to insult his 
self-respect, and farm-labourers are 
migrating to the cities and towns 
because the suggestion of inferiority 
there is not as pronounced as in the 
country, thanks to the security, pro- 
tection and solidarity afforded by the 
trade unions, 

—Rev. T. AHEARNE, C.C. 
(Waterford). 


Truth About Fiction 


STATE OF IRISH FICTION IS NOT 
all that it ought to be. There is a 
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good solid economic reason for this 
state of affairs. An Irish novelist who 
wants to get his work published is 
almost invariably forced to get a 
British publisher. 

In the circumstances, it is hardly 
surprising that Irish writers have to 
“sail the sea of common English 
fiction”, and are forced to have as 
their principal business the telling of 
“pleasant tales”. What we really 
need are writers who can depict 
accurately and exactly the many 
phases of Irish contemporary life. 

Mr. O’Connor and Mr. O’Faolain 
have done much, but not enough, in 
this field of sober observation; and, 
among younger writers, Mr. Mervyn 
Wall and Mr. Benedict Kiely have 
pages that sound with a genuine 
reverberation. The trouble is that 
the process is not continuous; the 
ha’porth of bread is accompanied by 
an intolerable deal of sack. 

Both Mr. Wall’s and Mr. Kiely’s 
latest novels were injured by a desire 
to achieve a higher stage of communi- 
cation than that which is disparag- 
ingly described as “ reportage”. In 
fact, what we need in our writers is 
an ascetic devotion to reportage. 
When the whole situation has been 
catalogued and set down—then will 
be the time to seek for “significance”, 
We need the chronicled facts. Is it 
not strange, for instance, that we have 
no really good novel about ordinary 
middle-class life in an ordinary Irish 
small town? 

—“ THERSITES ” in the Irish 
Times. 


Ugly Age Passing ? 
R. WALTER MacQueen-Pore, IN 
his recent book Shirtfronts and 
Sables, sighs for the days when people 
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went to the theatre in a spirit of 
festival, putting on their best clothes 
so that they might “dress the house”. 

Today you are as likely as not to 
see the stalls occupied by lolling 
couples, their arms round each other’s 
necks, the man in Boy Scout shorts 
and the girl in abominable trousers, 
each looking as if they had both been 
dragged by their hair through thorny 
hedges. 

One of these days, please heaven, 
the deplorable cult of The Little Man 
with his scrawny throat and his 
empty mind and his general appear- 
ance of having been reached-down 
from a broken peg, will end and the 
Ugly Age will be over, and men and 
women will recover a sense of style 
and distinction. 

—St. JoHN Ervine in the Belfast 

Telegraph. 


Improved Housing 


E LAG BEHIND IN THE HOUSING OF 

our people. The real fault con- 
tinues to be the grouping together by 
the local authorities of too many 
people of the same outlook, occupa- 
tion or income. The tiered blocks of 
flats around concreted barrack-yards 
should be replaced by something less 
soul-destroying. The answer, so far 
as big cities are concerned, seems to 
be in smaller schemes grouped 
around existing suburban towns or 
villages. 

It might be worthwhile providing 
sturdy furniture on a hire purchase 
system operated by the municipality 
and included in the rent. An addi- 
tional levy of sixpence per house 
would provide a sum sufficient to 
maintain grass plots and open spaces. 

—UmNsEANN MacEo1n, M.R.1.A.1, 

in the Irish Housewife. 
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[NDECISION is a very near relation of unhappiness. 








This man on the dizzy heights faces death every moment of his 
working day 


Due the Coeleds 


MICHAEL 
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AM an Irish-American iron-worker, 

whose job is to help build bridges, 

powerhouses, spires, tall apartment 
buildings, and high radio and TV 
antenna towers. 

An ironworker learns early that it’s 
not the safest job in the world. Often 
he has nothing between him and 
death but the slim protection of a 
safety-belt or a helmet. Few insur- 
ance firms will give him industrial 
insurance, because his risk is rated 
along with deep-sea divers and pilots. 

Most ironworkers don’t accept 
promotions up the line, even though 
we can read blueprints as well as 
the foreman. We like the thrills and 
excitement of handling hot rivets and 
swaying steel. We seldom retire or 
get sick, and we take our injuries as 
part of the price we have to pay for 
work that we know well and like to 
do. 


Lucky, accidents are such a matter 

of course to us that there is 
rarely any time to let fear sink deep 
and keep anyone from going on with 
his job. The toughest scrape I ever 
had was when my life depended upon 
the strength of a glove cuff. 

It was during the building of the 
George Washington Bridge in New 


York City. That was a big job, and 
what got me in trouble was forget- 
ting the first rule of our trade: Keep 
your eyes open and always be alert! 

I was carelessly standing too close 
to a pile of planks that a swinging 
derrick was picking off the high 
beam on which our crew was work- 
ing. I didn’t notice that the top plank 
had a big nai! in it that was sticking 
out. As I lifted my arm to brush 
sweat off my face, the planks were 
lifted by the derrick and that nail 
caught in the cuff of my glove. It 
swung me right along with the load 
of planks, 600 feet high out over the 
water. 


[7 happened too suddenly for me to 

do anything but hang there. I was 
too scared to move. All I could do 
was pray the glove would be strong 


enough to bear my weight. For- 
tunately, I weighed only nine stone 
at the time and the glove cuff was the 
gauntlet type, brandnew and strong. 

It was less than a minute before 
the signal-man reversed the derrick 
and got me back onto the span and 
the beam, but it felt like sixty life- 
times. My hand that had been held 
by the glove felt a little numb for 
a while, but otherwise I was okay. 


Condensed from Liberty 





I’VE THE WORLD’S RISKIEST JOB 


[NUURIES actually don’t worry an 

ironworker. As long as he can 
climb and use his hands, he'll go 
back on the job. Before really good 
helmets were invented, many times 
I'd return to work a few hours after 
having stitches sewn in my scalp. 
Sometimes the men can’t help letting 
tools or even a hot rivet drop. 

My hands look like something a 
short-order cook has been using for 
hash, thanks to hot rivets. And tie 
strongest pair of gloves can’t always 
protect a worker from sharp steel 
splinters and ragged strands of cable. 

I sometimes marvel at how many 
times there could be accidents, but 


aren’t. When you are erecting things 
that are being handled by a crane 
swinging at you, you have to get out 
of the way quickly. Sometimes you 
can’t leap up—it’s just sky. You can’t 


jump down—there isn’t anything 
near enough. So you do the next Lest 
thing: you flatten yourself inside a 
squared-out steel girder. 

Ironworkers usually don’t laugh at 
mistakes their fellow-workers make, 
because those mistakes aren’t much 
of a laughing matter. They can end 
up with a widow and fatherless 
children as the price paid for 
carelessness. 
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SOME people think we don’t get 
much chance to stay in one 
place on our kind of jobs, but that’s 
why we like bridge or powerhouse 
work better than any other. Accord- 
ing to size and how many days are 
lost for various reasons, such jobs 
can take anywhere from six to 
eighteen months. 
People also think we must make 
a lot of money. Three dollars and 
forty cents an hour—which is what 
we make around New York—may 
sound like a lot of money, but how 
many hours of work we get is some- 
thing else. If we get a full week 
after taxes—forty hours—then we can 


make 110 or 120 dollars a week! 

Wind is more our enemy than any 
other kind of weather, because a 
strong squall can knock down 
construction not yet permanently 
fastened. It has even been known to 
blow a man down. 

People ask me whether putting up 
the Empire State Building TV 
antenna tower wasn’t my toughest 
job. Frankly, it was about the safest 
one I ever worked on. The worst 
jobs are cable spans and bridges, 
where there’s nothing to help you 
but your nerve. Big city buildings 
are a breeze, and when something 
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happens to an ironworker it’s usually 
not on one of those jobs. 


"THERE’s only one trick to being safe 

on an ironworker’s job. The trick 
is not to feel so safe that you forget 
what you are doing. 

It isn’t as easy to get into a crew 
as it was years ago when I started 
out. Then you just had to be able 
to climb and not get dizzy at great 
heights. You took your chances on 
learning enough to keep you from 
getting killed before you became 
more than an apprentice. Now you 
must have a close male relative in the 
trade before the union will permit 
you to become an apprentice, and 
after two years there is an examina- 
tion of your skill on a job before 
you become a full-fledged worker. 

Riveting is dangerous but exciting, 
once you get used to the heavy 
equipment you have to carry and 
wear. Besides the special helmet, 
safety belt and gloves, we must wear 
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heavy shoes that are completely 
sewn, because nails would slip on 
steel; and a riveting gun weighs 
plenty, and so do the rivets, which 
vary from three-quarters of an inch 
to one and a quarter inches. 


SINcE an ironworker works from 

8 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. and his nerves 
must be steady at all times, he can’t 
stand a lot of drinking and late 
hours. In the old days we drank a lot 
more than the boys who enter the 
work today, and we used to kill a 
cold with a pint of whiskey instead 
of things like penicillin. 

Our social life is the social life 
of any average married couple. An 
occasional movie, card games, visit 
with other couples we know from 
our work, 

Until a few years ago, my wife 
travelled with me when we went out 
of town. Now there’s enough work in 
New York to keep us in our place on 
Long Island. 


CQ > 


Smoke Over ! 


ANK heaven I have given up smoking again. This is the 
morning of the second day and the thing is now fixed. 


You can scarcely imagine the relief of it. How well I feel. 
What vitality and what vigour. I could bite through the leg 
of that chair, kick a hole in that table, or run about knock- 
ing everybody’s heads together. In fact I have felt like doing 
these things since lunch-time yesterday. 

Gad! I feel fit. Homicidal but fit. A different man. Irri- 
table, moody, depressed, rude, nervy, perhaps, but the lungs 
are fine; and if I do bash somebody over the head, it will 
at least be said in my defence that I had the strength of 
mind to give up smoking. And then the mental difference, 
the mind more active, the imagination less sluggish. 

True, at the moment I can think of nothing but cigar- 
ettes, pipes and cigars, but my mind is busy. I have always 
meant to give up smoking for good, and now it just happens 
that I have. 

—A. P. HERBERT. 
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A Neglected 
Corner of 


Ireland 


IAIN HAMILTON 
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TRABANE is in Tyrone and its 

immediate neighbour, Lifford, is 

in Donegal, a different county 
and a different State. 

“Have you any rifles, revolvers, 
machine-guns, or shot-guns?” we 
were asked at the Republic post. 
Having no armoury of any sort to 
declare, we drove on unimpeded, and 
Donegal opened out its highland land- 
scapes—but gradually, for there is 
nothing sudden in the approach to 
the mountains, which, when you first 
see them far away beyond the head 
of the green valley, seem no more 
substantial than woodsmoke. 

But when Stranorlar is past, and 
Ballybofey, the car comes to grips 
with them, biting the broken road 
over steep ridges. 

Where the streams run westward to 
sandy bays of indeterminate size and 
shape, you are close to the Rosses, 
the fantastic country of outcrop and 
free-standing boulder and lakes so 
numerous as to fool you into thinking 
on a day of sun that the sky has fallen 
in fragments around you. 

The road, taking its tortuous path 


through this wet wilderness of much 
stone and little soil, falls fast towards 
sea-level. The straggle of houses along 
the line of the road suddenly thickens, 
and here is a town in the usual sense: 
Dungloe. 


NOR8TH-wEsT again for a few miles 

and another concentration of houses 
appears in the windscreen: Burton 
Port, or Alltancorran as it is still 
called in the lettering above the door 
of the post office. 

The road takes a sudden turning, 
swoops down in an easy curve through 
a domesticated gorge, and comes to 
an unheralded end on the brink of a 
quay. There is no more use for the 
car. 

This is one corner of Ireland which 
guide-books deal with in a most sum- 
mary and offhand manner. One could 
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plough through the indices of sixty 
books in a public library and find no 
more than the baldest reference either 
to Burton Port or to the archipelago 
which it faces. 

It is the ultimate edge of an ulti- 
mate area which has the look of 
a rubbish heap left over from the 
Creator’s disposition of land and 
water, and I can sympathise with 
those writers who are intimidated by 
its vagueness and hurry off to more 
profitable sources of copy. 

But I certainly should not recom- 
mend such precipitate withdrawal to 
those whose main pleasure in a holi- 
day is to burrow as deeply as possible 
under the skin of a strange place. 


BvFTON Port itself is not a place of 

beauty and there is a strong aura 
of improvisation and impermanence 
about it, for all the solidity of its 
roomier dwelling-houses, which are 
indistinguishable in style from the 
typical domestic buildings of the West 
of Scotland. 

A cow and her calf moon in the 
middle of the main (and only) street, 
and a Guard on his cycle swerves idly 
to avoid them. The pretty, dark girl 
from the store on the quays runs 
across to another shop and then runs 
back again. 

She moves everywhere helter- 
skelter, as though time were of some 
account, but she is the only one in 
this part of the Western world who 
does any sort of hurrying at all so 
far as I could see. 

If you stand on the quay at Burton 
Port and look west you might imagine 
yourself to be standing on the edge of 
a lake. There is land on all sides, and 
of the open sea there is no sign. 

About a mile across the water, 
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straight ahead, one may discern, after 
much peering, the entrance to a 
channel. This divides the island of 
Rutland (named after a duke of that 
designation who had great plans for 
its economic development—the Gaelic 
name is Inishmacadurn—and it was 
on this island that Napper Tandy 
landed to take whomsoever it was by 
the hand) from the island of Eder- 
nish. 

Rutland is a long, low-lying sandy 
waste of an island with a village 
known as The Street—for that is 


what it is, a single substantial street 
running up from a little harbour. 


DERNISH is a small wedge of an 
island, and its only noteworthy 
feature on the side facing Burton Port 
is a bright, timber chalet of some size 
which looks no more at home in its 
surroundings than a mountainy cabin 
would in the middle of O’Connell 
Street. 

The next in this trio of inner isles 
protecting Burton Port is Inishcoo, a 
heathery and rocky island which in 
turn is separated from a northerly 
point of the mainland by a narrow 
tideway through which the sea pours 
vehemently like a gush of water 
down an open drain. 

Westward of these channels one 
sees the real breakwater which keeps 
the Atlantic combers off this coast— 
Aran Mor, roughly five miles square, 
a great hump of a sea-pig with all her 
farrow huddled in her lee. Aran has 
a population of 2,000 humans and, 
one would think from the frantic 
brayings that float over the water 
on a calm evening, at least as many 
donkeys. 

It is a pleasant island. Its people 
are high-spirited and gay and there is 
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a nice balance among dance-halls and 
public-houses and churches. 

There are boats going between 
Leabgarrow in Aran and Burton Port 
with the regularity of buses, and you 
can be put ashore at any of the islands 
en route. Inishcoo and Eighter (which 
are united by a little concrete bridge) 
and Rutland have great stretches of 
pale and perfect beach, and in any 
ordinary sort of weather one may 
move freely among these islands if 
one watches the tides. 


RAN, too, has its beaches, but it also 
has hills that rise to 700 feet, a 

high lake stocked with rainbow trout, 
and, on the ocean side, precipitous 
cliffs loud with sea birds. 

A superficial glance from a car on 
the mainland road might exhaust the 
possibilities of the district in five 
seconds, but a closer acquaintance 
brings the realisation that as many 
years would not be enough for that. 

From the hotel on Aran, half-way 
up the eastern face of the island, you 
can see the light changing second by 
second on the long frieze of the 
mainland mountains. Errigal and 
Muckish, the highest of them, rising 
as often as not into cloud. 

This is one of the panoramas 
which are forbidden to the land- 
scapist of any sense, not only because 
every visual effect is immediately 
evanescent, but because the scene as 
a whole is much too good to be true. 

Below the eye are extended the 
smaller islands: Eighter, Inishcoo, 
Edernish, Inishfree, Rutland, Inish- 
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keeragh (a low-lying and populous 
island which once, during a fierce 
storm, had the waves sweep right 
across it), Owey, Cruit, Inishinny, 
Illanlahan, Ilancrone, Inishmeal, and 
countless islands smaller still—some, 
like Goat or Duck, named after the 
creatures which inhabit them, others 
bearing names which, like Sailor, 
must hide some story of shipwreck 
or the like. 


(NCE interest in these islands is 

aroused and curiosity stimulated, 
there is not time enough in any holi- 
day for satisfaction. Here one can 
see what insularity really means, for 
each of these islands has its own 
character and its own characteristics, 
and places only six miles apart may 
be foreign almost to one another. 

If one wishes to move about freely, 
the best thing to do is to stay either 
at Burton Port or on Aran and hire 
a boat. 

There are large and juicy scallops 
in beds in the bay, great prawns in 
hordes around the islands, lobsters 
and an occasional crayfish to be had 
whenever you want them; bream, 
pollack, mackerel, and conger to be 
had for the taking; as much meat 
as you can afford in the butcher’s, 
and stout at ninepence the bottle. 

Back at Lifford-Strabane the world 
reasserts itself. “Have you had a 
good holiday?” says the friendly Re- 
publican Customs official. “ Where 
have you been? On_Inishcoo? 
Where’s that?” That’s the sort of 
place it is. 


cowarSpeswas 


AN’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands 


scared to cross the road. 








How a forceful redhead sang her way into the films 


Clooney—off the Record 


* 


MARGARET HINXMAN 


T was just one of those unpredict- 
[ivi things. The girl was a little 

too tall, her face was a little too 
long, her legs were a little too thin, 
and she hadn’t done any acting. 

Of course she had a voice, the 
“Come On-a My House” voice, and 
a recording reputation. But Holly- 
wood had seen plenty of popular girl 
crooners come and go—and only one 
in a million happened to be Doris 
Day. No one, in short, expected Rose- 
mary Clooney to set the screen aglow 
in The Stars are Singing, least of all 
the producers, who were all in favour 
of the Clooney jazz-ballad technique, 
but tagged her showing in a routine 
screen test as “ unprepossessing ”. 

All of which just goes to show that 
you can’t bet on anything in the film 
business. For now the Clooney kind 
of sparkle is one of her studio’s top- 
grade film commodities—proof that 
the film camera sees further, digs 
deeper and can spot the magic of a 
star personality more accurately than 
men who have spent a lifetime at the 
art. 


HAT happened between the com- 
parative doldrums of that first film 
test and the high-riding success of 
Rosemary’s first screen appearance is 


in most respects a typical Hollywood 
story. 

When Paramount cast its eyes 
Clooney-wards, it was more an act 
of insurance than an inspiration. Any- 
one who can turn hordes of teenagers 
into enthusiasts is worthy of Holly- 
wood’s attention, be he or she a dis- 
possessed Balkan monarch, a dashing 
explorer or a lanky Irish-American 
singer like Rosemary Clooney. 

The time-honoured routine runs 
thus, with variations: the character 
may have the right qualities, so take 
no chances, grab the person, groom 
the personality and see how both 
make out on the screen. For, after 
all, the agents, producers, directors, 
who spend their nights remembering 
with a shudder how they let Fred 
Astaire or Clark Gable or Gregory 
Peck slip through their fingers, are 
legion. 

Clooney—the girl, no stickler for 
standing on dignity, answers mostly 
to “Rosie” or plain “Clooney ”— 
was a front-runner among the record- 
ing stars. Her “Come On-a My 
House” had clocked up over a mil- 
lion sales; fair reward for a tune that 
hadn’t been attracting the customers 
until Rosemary dug into it with 
her bouncy, uninhibited vocalising. 


Condensed from Picturegoer 





CLOONEY—OFF 


Clooney was obviously the girl to 
watch. 


Bvt if her screen test didn’t break 

records, it was safe to bet that a 
fair sprinkling of record buyers would 
still pay to see their favourite in a 
film. The Stars Are Singing was ready 
for production with sixteen-year-old 
Anna Maria Alberghetti (of Here 
Comes The Groom) and tenor Lau- 
ritz Melchoir in the star réles. Rose- 
mary was slipped in on a two-song, 
bit-part basis. 

But when her early takes were seen 
it began to dawn on the powers-that- 
be that it was Clooney who was put- 
ting the zip into a routine. musical. 
Time out for revaluations, and 
Clooney stepped up into a leading 
réle. Instead of two stars, three stars 
sang; and Paramount found itself 
with a big new screen asset on its 
hands in Rosemary Clooney. 

What is the Clooney appeal? You 
might compare it with the early at- 
traction of Doris Day in It’s Magic. 
Then Doris was just a singer of 
songs, with a natural, joyous gusto; 
she went through the motions ade- 
quately, but she was no great actress. 


hadn’t yet picked up any of the 
screen tricks and her mannerisms 
weren’t, well, screen-mannered. She 
was simply doing what came natur- 
ally. Now Doris Day has grown a 
veneer of polish and sophistication, 
as possibly Clooney will in time. 

But at present, Clooney, gauche, 
unstudied and uninhibited, is also 
doing just what comes naturally on 
the screen—and the result is some- 
thing that makes picturegoers remem- 
ber with zest that a musical can still 
be entertainment plus. 


THE RECORD 4! 


her opinion of Clooney the 
actress, Rosemary confided re- 
cently in Hollywood: “I did what 
the director told me. He told me 
when to raise my hand, turn my head, 
do this, do that. I did it in a daze.” 
That’s straight talking. 

Rosemary had always had her 
hopes beamed on Hollywood and 
admits as much freely. “It gets me 
out of the hit-record class. In records 
you’re only as good as your last 
disc.” (As yet, the sad truth that in 
Hollywood also you’re very often only 
as good as your last film hasn’t yet 
caught up with Clooney.) 

If all this seems to suggest that 
Rosemary is a babe in the big film 
business jungle, the suggestion is only 
half right. Still a fresh, cheerful 
young woman—she’s twenty-four— 
who is tickled pink to think that suc- 
cess, in style, is hers, she’s had a 
short, crowded lifetime of experience 
in show business. 

The Clooney career began in Mays- 
ville, Kentucky, in the fourth grade 
at school. Rosemary was the wicked 
witch in Snow White And The Seven 
Dwarfs. The performance, apparently, 
scared the daylights out of the audi- 
ence, and Clooney the entertainer 
was born. 


But Rosemary’s talents, encouraged 

by her grandfather, Mayor Andrew 
Clooney, took another direction. She 
and her younger sister, Betty, grew 
up into a double singing act, won a 
job on a Cincinnati radio station, 
which brought in twenty dollars a 
week and called for them to sing any 
tune and any style on a midnight 
P 


rogramme. 
They graduated from that to a 
featured singing spot with Tony Pas- 
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tor’s band. It was a hustling existence 
of travelling at all hours from one 
engagement to another, from one 
small town to the next. But it was 
show business. And the family rallied 
round. Grandmother made their 
clothes; their uncle chaperoned them. 


AND gradually Rosemary’s voice 

began to be heard in its own right 
(her sister Betty is now a successful 
recording and TV performer on her 
own). Eventually, Rosemzry landed 
the Columbia record contract, which 
was in a sense the beginning of it all. 
It offered her new audiences—the 
teen-age and juke-box audiences who 
can make or break a fresh young 
singer. 

Underneath the enchanted world of 
record-making it is a well-designed 
pattern of shrewd judgment, long, 
tiring hours of recording sessions, the 
meticulous selection of the right 
songs and the right singer to sing 
them. 


JN this world, too, invariably it isn’t 

the Simon-pure popular songs war- 
bler who tickles the choosy fancies 
of the record buyers, but the singer 
with the extra special and highly in- 
dividual “oomph” in his or her 
voice. Rosemary has that “ oomph ”. 

In addition to her obvious talent, 
Rosemary has the right temperament 
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for this special music world. She is 
amiable with the Press and the disc 
jockeys, tirelessly hard-working, and 
she has no inflated ideas about her 
voice. 

She cannot read music properly, 
but the sounds that come out of the 
wide, good-humoured Clooney mouth 
are, apparently, just the provocative 
kind that young Americans go for. 

As a recording star she was a hit. 
But Hollywood was something else 
again. Hadn’t the crown princess of 
recording stars, Dinah Shore, failed 
somehow to click really importantly 
on the screen for no obvious reason? 


HATEVER the extra something is 

that the screen demands from its 
performers, Rosemary obviously has 
it. 

Paramount, at any rate, is consoli- 
dating its gains. Scripts that have 
languished on the shelf since Betty 
Hutton parted company with the 
studio, are being dusted off. From 
The Stars Are Singing, Clooney went 
into Here Come The Girls, with Bob 
Hope, and her next coveted job is a 
co-starring lead with Crosby in White 
Christmas. 

As it is with Doris Day, the essen- 
tial sunniness in Clooney’s voice 
streaks right through her perform- 
ance. But there’s another quality, too 
—vitality. 
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E village miser began to fumble in his pocket. 
“That’s all right, sir,” said the dentist, “ you don’t need 


to pay me in advance.” 
The miser sniffed. 


“I’m not going to,” he replied. “I’m only counting my 
money before you give me the gas.” 


—Liberty. 





The amazing story of an Italian pedlar who settled down in Clonmel 


King of the 


Stage Coach 


PHILIP O’CONNELL 


HE stage coach system, which 

played such an important part in 

Irish economic development and 
social progress in the last century, 
was inaugurated in Clonmel in 1815 
when, on July 6th, the Bianconi car 
made its first journey on the route 
from Clonmel to Cahir. 

This provided a means of cheap 
travel, and superseded the earlier 
post-chaise which served very limited 
areas and operated only during cer- 
tain periods of the year. 

Charles Bianconi, the pioneer of 
the new travel system, was a native 
of Tregolia, on the Italian side of the 
Alps, near Milan, where he was born 
in 1785. At the age of fourteen he 
was sent to London as an apprentice 
to a print-seller, and a few years later, 
in 1802, was transferred to Dublin. 

In 1806 he settled at Carrick-on- 
Suir as a print-seller, carver, and 
gilder; but his business there did not 
prove a success, and in the following 
year he went to Waterford. Not satis- 
fied with his progress in that city, he 
came to Clonmel in 1809, and here 
his business began to prosper. From 
Clonmel he travelled over the greater 
part of Munster, selling his wares. 
He purchased guineas, which he sold 
to the various banks at a handsome 
profit. 


‘Tus aroused the suspicion that he 
was buying gold for the purpose 


of having it secretly transferred to 
Napoleon. On one occasion, at Pas- 
sage, Co. Cork, where he was selling 
pictures of Napoleon, he was arrested, 
brought before the local magistrate, 
and severely reprimanded for his 
“ pro-French ” activities ! 

While residing at Carrick-on-Suir 
he was struck by the absence of road 
transport between there and Water- 
ford, a distance of sixteen miles. The 
principal mode of conveyance was a 
boat on the Suir, carrying only eight 
or ten passengers and (with a favour- 
able tide) taking four to five hours to 
complete the journey. 

In 1816, when the two towns were 
linked by coach, there was provision 
for the conveyance of over 100 pas- 
sengers daily; and the journey took 
only two hours. The service was later 
extended from Cahir to Tipperary 
and from Clonmel to Thurles. In 
a few years the system developed 
rapidly, and there were conveyances 
between Dublin, Kilkenny, Cork, 
Dungarvan, Tralee and some of the 
towns of southern Ulster. 

Bianconi attributed the great suc- 
cess of his system to two factors, One 
was the imposition of the carriage 
tax, which made it practically impos- 
sible for the middle classes to main- 
tain private vehicles; and the other 
was the abundance of suitable horses, 
available at a cheap rate, towards the 
close of the Napoleonic wars. 


Condensed from the Blarney Magazine. 
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He constructed the stage coach on 
the same plan as the popular “ jaunt- 
ing car”, combining, as he tells us, 
strength with increased accommoda- 
tion and lightness—“proving an effec- 
tive agent in developing the resources 
of places previously almost isolated 
from other portions of the country.” 


QNE of his greatest obstacles was 

the poor condition of the road 
surfaces. In some places the rate of 
travel was limited to seven miles an 
hour, and it was necessary for pas- 
sengers to walk up the hills. 

Bianconi’s Clonmel headquarters 
was at Hearn’s Hotel, where the 
original clock and the postman’s 
bugle are preserved. A series of six 
coloured engravings, illustrating the 
working of the system, is on view 
in the Town Hall. A contemporary 
newspaper, the Clonmel Advertiser, 
carried the sensational announcement 
that the journey to Cork could be 
performed in eleven hours. Bianconi 
also secured the contract for the con- 
veyance of mails, and the first thor- 
oughly organised postal service had 
begun. 


T the more important stages (sta- 

tions) on the several routes were 
inns displaying familiar signs, e.g., 
the “ Fox and Goose”, the “ Horse 
and Jockey ”, the “ White Gate ”, the 
“ Black Bush ”, the “ Black Bull ”, the 
“Royal Oak”, the “Cross Keys”, 
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the “ Black Lion”, and many others, 
which have since become established 
as place-names. Some of these, how- 
ever, may be 18th-century survivals. 

With the introduction of railways, 
the stage coach passed into history. 
Nevertheless, in parts of the country 
not reached by the railways the coach 
continued to operate for some years 
later. 


AT 4 Social Science Congress held 

in Dublin in August, 1861, Bian- 
coni gave some interesting statistics. 
By then the railway had already made 
inroads on his establishment, displac- 
ing over 1,000 horses. In that year, 
however, the system still employed 
about 900 horses, travelling over 4,000 
miles daily, passing through twenty- 
three counties, having 137 stages, and 
working twelve mail and day coaches 
672 miles. There were fifty four- 
wheel cars, with two or more horses, 
travelling 1,930 miles; and sixty-six 
two-wheel one-horse cars, travelling 
1,604 miles. 

Bianconi was Mayor of Clonmel in 
1845 and 1846; his portrait hangs in 
the Town Hall. During the Great 
Famine of 1847 and succeeding years 
he did much to relieve distress. Later 
hz purchased a small estate at Long- 
field, near Cashel, where he died in 
1875. A handsome memorial chapel 
was erected to his memory alongside 
the parish church of Boherlahan, four 
miles from Cashel. 


CRINGE 


Tit for Tat 


RS. FLAHERTY: “There’s one thing I can say, Mrs. 
Higgins. I’ve always tried to keep meself respectable.” 
Mrs. Hiccins: “ Speakin’ for meself, Mrs. Flaherty, 
I’ve never bad to try.” 








@Humour is where you find it 


On With the Motley ! 











SOME TIME AROUND THE 1840S, IT 
appears, a drunk staggered into 
Bangor churchyard (County Down), 
and soon fell asleep among the tomb- 
stones, Early next morning the horse- 
drawn post-car arrived in the town 
and, as was the custom, its approach 
was announced by trumpet calls. 

The drunk wakened up, rubbed his 
bleary eyes and, seeing where he was, 
not unnaturally concluded that he 
had heard Gabriel’s Trumpet. 

“ Boys-oh-boys!” he exclaimed. 
“Not a sowl risen but me. This 
speaks bad for Bangor!” 

—L1AM RIORDAN in the Irish 
Catholic. 


FEW MONTHS AFTER I HAD LEFT 

it, I paid a visit to my beloved old 
school in France—very pleased to 
show off to the girls my pretty long 
frocks and my hair that was up. The 
nuns, relieved of the necessity for ad- 
ministering discipline, were able now 
to show their real kindliness. They 
buzzed round me. Pourtant ce n'est 
pas trés eup, laughed one of them, 
turning me round to see the heavy 
knot of hair at the back of my neck; 
they walked with me in the grounds, 
linking arms, and asking a torrent of 
questions about my new life. 

The Mére Supérieure, who invited 
me into her sanctum for a téte-a-téte, 
was a little worried that, in spite of 
a coming-out ball and other social 
launchings, I was not fiancée. In self- 


defence I confided I had had one 
proposal. 

“You know, Eileen,” came the 
swift warning, “soon you will fade 
like a little flower. And so you meust 
notte send them away at once. You 
must say: ‘Ah well, you see, it is 
like ziss; I do notte know you, beut 
—I will steudy you.’” 

Never had I felt more depressed. 
How awful, how quite frightful, if I 
was going to be a complete failure 
—spurned by the Feet of God for 
my unworthiness (or, which sounded 
much worse, vomited forth from His 
Mouth by reason of my lukewarm- 
ness, for already my ardour about 
the Religious Life had diminished) 
and overlooked by the eye of man 
because of my early wilting! 
—EILEEN VISCOUNTESS GORMANS- 

TON, A Little Kept. 


HILE THE DISGRUNTLED GROUP OF 
soldiers, who had done some- 
thing wrong at inspection that morn- 
ing, were spending a sunny Saturday 
afternoon massaging a group of 
cavalry horses, Private O’Hara was 
reminded of a story. 

“These nags,” he said, “remind 
me of the day I was at The Curragh 
races. Just before the fourth race, I 
leaned over to tie my shoelace, and 
some fool of a jockey, who must have 
been shockingly near-sighted, comes 
along and puts a saddle on my back.” 

“What did you do then?” asked 
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one of the others in a tone of vague 
disbelief. 

“What in blazes could I do?” 
said Private O’Hara. “I came in 


third.” 
—Q.Q. 


"THERE WERE SOME QUITE CAPABLE 

men in the ranks of the old-time 
magistrates and generally they gave 
reasonably just and commonsense 
decisions. 

Some of them had an excellent 
sense of humour and were quite good 
at repartee. When a postman was 
summoned for wheeling a little 
trolley with parcels in it on the path 
and scattering a bevy of gossiping 
young ladies, his solicitor sought to 
minimise the offence by saying that 
the postman was “delivering His 
Majesty’s mails.” 

“That may be so,” said the Chair- 
man of the Bench, “ but we cannot 
allow him to knock His Majesty’s 
females off the sidewalk.” 

These little courts in the small 
towns and villages of the North had 
a number of litigants who “ went to 
law” so regularly that, in time, they 
achieved local fame for the wit and 
humour they contributed to the pro- 
ceedings. One of them was an old 
country woman who bought several 
settings of eggs every spring, but 
rarely paid for any of them. On one 
of the many occasions she was before 
the magistrates, the plaintiffs soli- 
citor, a timid little man, sought to 
discredit her. 

“Ts it not a fact,” he asked in 
cross-examination, “that you were 
sued and decreed in this Court last 
month for three settings of eggs?” 

“Ah wuz,” bristled the old lady, 
the feathers in her bonnet dancing, 
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FE E. SMITH (later Lord Birken- 

* head) was examining a nerv- 
ous little Irishman in the wit- 
ness-box. 

“Have you ever been mar- 
ried?” asked Counsel. 

“Yes, sir. Once.” 

“Whom did you marry?” 

“ A—er—a woman, sir.” 

“ Of course, of course,” rapped 
out Smith. “ Did you ever hear 
of anyone marrying a man?” 

“Yes, sir—my sister did,” 
came the quiet reply. 











“an’ Ah had you for me ’torney, 
an’ Ah might as well have been 
throwin me money over the bridge.” 
—J. D. Ennis in the Irish 
Independent. 


AN IDIOT BELFAST STREET CHAR- 


acter, known as “My Lord 
Roney ”, or Hughie Rooney, got en- 
tangled in the official web of the 1798 
period. Rooney, a native of Saintfield, 
was most in evidence on market or 
fair day in Smithfield Square, and, 
though very much off his mental 
balance, was very capable as a rider 
of horses. 

He was at the Battle of Saintfield 
and was among the insurgent 
prisoners taken on the field. In the 
interrogation parade an officer asked 
“My Lord Roney” if he had any- 
thing to say for himself. 

“TI have yer honour.” 

“Well, what is it?” roared the 
officer. 

* Please, sir, is a bumblebee a bird 
or a baste?” 

“ Have this blasted idiot discharged 
at once,” said the captain. So “ My 





ON WITH THE MOTLEY! 


Lord Roney” escaped the rope and 
was to the fore for many a day after 
that stormy epoch. 

—COoLIin J. Ross in the Irish News. 


[7 IS SOMETHING MORE THAN TWENTY 

years since Charlie Hyland died. 
He had been for about a quarter of 
a century manager of the Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin. He knew every- 
body and he was the best company 
in the world. He retired and enjoyed 
a good many years of peace and quiet 
before passing to a happier sphere. 
But he was mourned by compara- 
tively few at the funeral, because he 
had been out of touch with his 
friends for years. But among those 
who turned up was that prince of 
story-tellers, the late Jimmy Mont- 
gomery, who was then our film 
censor. 

It was to Jimmy that ar »'!d Gaiety 
stage-hand remarked at che inter- 
ment: “If this had happened in his 
lifetime, the crowds of the world 
would have been here.” Jimmy used 
to tell the story with gusto. He told 
it to the late James Agate, who put it 
into one of his Ego books. 

Here’s a little story about Charlie 
Hyland as told against himself by 
Ramsey Colles, a Dublin man-about- 
town of Edwardian times. Colles 
knew the then manager of the Gaiety 
only to say “ good evening ” to. One 
morning he heard that the mana- 
ger had died suddenly—and as it 
happened Colles was badly in need 
of some free seats at the theatre that 
very evening. So he addressed a note 
to the deceased manager, beginning 
“My dear chap,” and asking in 
phrases of easy familiarity for a box 
for the night. 

The reply came back by the same 
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messenger. It was a courteous note 
from Charlie Hyland, then assistant 
manager and shortly to succeeed to 
the supreme post, acquainting Colles 
with the sad news and enclosing a 
pass for a box, as requested. 

That was nice for Colles, but 
a few weeks afterwards he received 
another friendly note from Hyland 
informing him that a memorial to the 
late manager was to be erected by 
public subscription and he was sure 
that Colles, “as a close personal 
friend” of the deceased gentleman, 
would like to be among the first sub- 
scribers! According to himself, Colles 
then suspected that Hyland knew the 
true state of affairs all along. Colles 
was properly paid back for his slick 
act in cashing in on a man’s passing 
out. 

—BM.A.T. in the Evening Mail. 


ENERALISSIMO TRUJILLO, DICTATOR 

of the Dominican Republic, is a 
notable upholder of the “family spirit” 
in making public appointments. But 
to judge by an Irish almanac and 
book of reference, dated 1836, it is 
not so very long since we had many 
people much nearer home doing the 
same sort of thing to the best of their 
ability. 

Looking up the parliamentary rep- 
resentation for Dublin in that year I 
found, as I expected, that Daniel 
O’Connell, the “ Liberator,” was one 
of the two members. But the words 
describing him somewhat surprised 
me. 

They run: “ Daniel O’Connell, 
Esq., Barrister-at-law and King’s 
Counsel. Father of the Members for 
Meath, Tralee, and Youghal; uncle 
of the Meraber for Kerry; father-in- 
law of Mr. Fitzsimon, the Member 
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for County Dublin; and brother-in- 
law of Mr. Finn, the Member for 
Kilkenny County.” 

The other Dublin member makes 
a poor showing beside that. He is 
merely “Edwin Southwell Ruthven, 
Esq., Father of the Member for Kil- 
dare.” But Carlow County again is 
quite a family concern. Its members 
were: “Henry Bruen, Esq., Colonel 
of the Carlow Regiment of Militia, 
son-in-law to the other Member for 
this County,” and “ Thomas Kava- 
nagh, Esq., father-in-law to the other 
Member for this county, brother-in- 
law to the Marquis of Ormonde, and 
son-in-law to the Earl of Clancarty.” 
—McH. in the Manchester Guardian. 


Sr SAMUEL FERGUSON, THE BELFAST- 

born poet and antiquarian, once 
visited Rath Cruaghan in Roscom- 
mon. He discussed the cromlech 
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Low Church ? 


ANTED—man and woman to 
look after two cows, both 
Protestant. 
—Advt. in Belfast paper. 











builders with the father of the famous 
entertainer, Percy French. 

“How a monolith,” said old Mr. 
French, “weighing 100 tons, could 
be placed on pillars twelve feet high 
without the aid of machinery, I can’t 
conceive.” 

“ An inclined plane, 1,000 men all 
pulling the same way would do it,” 
replied Sir Samuel. 

“ Granted,” said Mr. French; “ but 
where in Ireland would you find 1,000 
men all pulling the same way?” 

—The Advocate. 


ee NGC 


——e The Fool and His 


EVER was an old proverb of less accurate modern appli- 
cation than the proverb about the Fool and his Money. 





Money » 


You will have heard it said that the Fool and his Money are 
soon parted. That was true enough for the yokel at the fair, 
but in this modern city life of ours it is just the other way. 

The Fool of Inherited Money (not the Gambling Fool) 
holds on to it with fish-hooks. It is the intelligent man, 
with many interests and (by some freak of nature) a gen- 
erous heart, who squanders his hoard. 

But your Fool gets his legs round the money bag and 
crosses his ankles on the other side, clasps it higher up with 
both arms right around it and fingers tightly interlocked 
beyond; digs his teeth into the mouth of the same and, 
screwing up his eyes, clutches it all over desperately with 
the rigour of death, making himself wholly one with his 
beloved object. 

From this attitude nothing can move him save the lure 
of a plausible fellow promising to increase his wealth. 

—HILarrE BELLoc. 














A woman in her hour of tease 








ee ow look at woman,” said my 

N philosophic friend who was 

drawing up a category of the 
world’s ills. 

“That’s what they are for,” I 
bantered feebly—* to be looked at.” 

My frivolity was a straw against 
his armour. He was of the Ancient 
Mariner class and I was wedged 
between him and the window in a 
long-distance bus, so I must look at 
woman as Picasso sees them: dis- 
sected, disjointed and rearranged in 
mathematical distortions. 

Hell, you might say, hath no fury 
like a woman warned of disenchant- 
ing analysis. But I was more curious 
than furious, and curiosity is one of 
the privileges we claim for our sex. 


BEING a servant of the State, my 

friend approached his _ subject 
along the Sacred Way of statistics. 
The average woman, he assured me, 
lives 75 years, and, if she is Irish, 
marries somewhere after her thirtieth 
year. There are 75 married Irish- 
women under 45 per 1,000 of popula- 
tion—a figure which is 2§ per cent. 
lower than that of any other country 
in the world. By international stan- 
dards, the same average woman is 
5 feet 3 inches tall; weighs 130 Ib.; 
visits the cinema 2,700 times; sleeps 
for 26 years; cleans her teeth 28,000 
times; drinks 7,000 gallons of tea; 
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consumes 3 tons of chocolates and 
sweets; grows 38 yards of hair; spends 
6 days looking for her glasses (prob- 
ably a mistranslation of hand-mirror), 
and—I was braced for this in my 
silent soul—talks for 8 years. 

He paused for a reply. “ So what?” 
I said. “ There was the pathetic case 
of the statistician drowned crossing 
a stream which averaged only 2 feet 
deep. I can imagine him being 
drowned by a woman averaging only 
5 feet 3 inches tall. Do you hope to 
catch fair womanhood, elusive and 
tantalising as a nymph, in your net 
of statistics? What have women to do 
with statistics? Or would you 
measure the mercies of the Lady with 
the Lamp by the lamp’s candle- 
power?” 


“ AS a matter of fact,” came the 

voice of the lying-in-wait one, 
“ Florence Nightingale was known as 
the ‘Passionate Statistician’. It was 
she who urged Francis Galton to 
draw up lists of vital statistics in 
order to legislate and administer 
national life with more efficiency and 
precision.” 

“Women,” I said while he came 
up for air, “should be good at 
figures seeing all the care they lavish 
on their own figures.” 

“The melancholy fact is,” said 
my factual friend, “that they are 
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really good at nothing. They never 
have been, you know.” 

“They never had a chance,” I 
parried; “they have been tied by 
their apron-strings to household 
drudgery, tethered to the trivial 
things. .. .” 


“ Tuar’s just another female fallacy,” 

he said. “In Greece every 
domain of culture was open to them. 
Freedom was theirs too in the long 
history of Roman greatness to pursue 
the better things of life. While their 
husbands and sons were forging the 
Empire together, surely the Roman 
matrons had ample time in which to 
compete with Virgil, Horace or 
Cicero. In the Middle Ages their 
education was superior to that of 
men. Axel Munthe remarks that just 
because obstetrics and gynzcology 
were left so long in the hands of 
women these branches of medicine 
remained at a standstill. They pro- 
gressed only when they were taken 
in hands by men. And then there is 
that other female preserve—dress 
fashions. Isn’t it a fact that feminine 
fashions are contrived by men—at 
least the exclusive creations?” 

“It would be a splendid thing,” I 
said, “if the world had more design- 
ing females—some who could mould 
men’s fashions and drape their 
angular forms with graceful fantasies; 
then they might look less like tree 
stumps stalking.” 


MY companion was ready with the 
old taunts about there being no 
female Beethoven or Shakespeare, or 
Goethe, or Leonardo, or anything else 
worthwhile. 
I could think of no name to salvage 
from the massive lists of genius. I 
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suggested the lady novelists from the 
Brontes to Phyllis Bentley, and the 
poetesses from Sappho to Alice 
Meynell. But the novel, I was 
told, was not serious literature and 
we were being dreadfully serious. 
Sappho, he suggested, was not nice 
to know, and the other lady lyricists 
derived their inspiration from their 
poet friends—Alice Meynell from 
Francis Thompson and so on. 

There were actresses, of course, 
Ellen Terry and the like, but in any 
case women were always putting on 
an act, and if all the world was a 
stage it was certain that women 
played many parts thereon— incon- 
sistent dramatisations of their latest 
mood or whim. 


™ Is it not well,” I asked, “ that 

women should be variable? La 
donna e mobile seems to have been 
the theme-song of bores everywhere, 
bores who are here today and there 
tomorrow and seem to think there is 
a virtue in being immovable and 
unmoved. ‘ Consistency is the hall- 
mark of little minds ’. It is the fickle, 
the elusive, the unpredictable that is 
the essential part of the eternal 
feminine.” 

A snort spread like a smudge on 
the air, but I continued: “ What do 
you like in works of art? Is it not that 
every time you go to them there are 
deeper and deeper depths of meaning 
and significance to be discovered, that 
whole horizons of beauty widen at 
every encounter with them?” 


[ CONTINUED to hammer away with 

growing gusto. “It depends, of 
course, on whether you want women 
to be washing machines or wives. 
There are undoubted advantages of 
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efficiency and consistence in the for- 
mer and they can be shut off in an 
instant. But the really civilised man,” 
I said, “ desires of his wife that she 
shall be something more than a 
checkmate or his better half. He 
demands that she shail be still the 
unconquerable she, the same myster- 
ious woman he worshipped under 
long-spent moons, that she shall com- 
pel him to give mental chase and be 
always one strategic step ahead. ‘ All 
things that are, with more spirit 
chased than enjoyed’, and while men 
who are above the brute level delight 
in the chase of true minds, the quarry 
will always be enjoyed. You never 
really understand a Chopin nocturne 
or a picture by Leonardo, and you 
never ‘ catch up ” with Browning, and 
woman is the greatest work of art in 
the world, God’s masterpiece. 

“ Art, my dear fellow,” I said, see- 
ing he was drowning in a stagnant 
silence, “is life seen through a tem- 
perament, and what better tempera- 
ment than a woman’s in which to 
look on the vivid versatilities of life? 
Women may not have produced clas- 
sics, but they have done better: they 
have summed up in themselves all 
the infinite depths and richnesses of 
the classics.” 


ERE was a feeble rally. Something 
about women being more temper 
than mental. It was as flabby a failure 
as a bachelor-made pancake. “ How 
is it,” asked the inquiring mind, 
“ that women never speak well of one 
another?” 
“ They leave that to the men out 
of sheer modesty,” I replied. “Among 
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other pleasant things the discerning 
males have written of us is the 
familiar : 
‘They say that man is mighty, 
He governs land and sea, 
He wields a mighty sceptre 
O’er lesser powers that be; 
But a mightier power and stronger 
Man from his throne has hurled, 
And the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.’ 


“Wait,” I said, “till the hand 
leaves off from cradle-rocking to 
grasp the helm of the Ship of State.” 

I had dropped my guard and my 
opponent shot out his punch: “ You 
are aware that Miss MHorsbrugh, 
Minister of Education in Britain, 
declared of late: ‘I have had more 
satisfaction out of making a good 
steamed pudding—when you turn it 
out it really stands up—than in any 
speech I have ever made from the 
front bench of the House of Com- 
mons’. There, you see, one of 
Britain’s most educated women ad- 
mits she would rather bake a cake 
than shake the Commons. Think how 
long the Dail debates might be with 
the non-stop diatribes of female 
Deputies.” 


“"TALKING of non-stops,” I said as 
sweetly and casually as might be, 
“did you notice we passed your 
stop some time back, somewhere in 
the middle of my bit about women 
being the compendium of the Clas- 
sics, ancient and modern?” 
He left with a complex movement 
between a spring and a lurch, and I 
had had the last word. 
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Natural History question: How can a codfish be a good mother ? 
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A Codfish Lays Five 


Eggs 


A. W. GURNEY 


N nature, any creature which either 

brings forth its young alive, or 

looks after the eggs after they are 
laid, tends to produce few offspring. 
The reason for this is not difficult to 
find. 

Where the young, or eggs, are care- 
fully tended and enemies fended off, 
few offspring to each female will 
enable the species to survive. Not all 
creatures in nature, however, look 
after their young or eggs and, indeed, 
few species of fishes actually do so. 

Most of the fishes with which we 
are familiar have many thousands of 
tiny eggs. The large cod may lay 
5,000,000 eggs and a large turbot 
9,000,000 eggs. The large herring, 
which would be sufficient for a meal 
for one person, will lay 20,000 to 
50,000 eggs. 


ALmost all the food fishes, when 

laying their eggs, scatter them to 
the currents, in which the eggs drift 
whilst they are undergoing early 
development. The parents show no 
anxiety for their offsprings’ survival. 

Many other creatures in the sea eat 
floating fish eggs ravenously. Such 
species of fishes only survive because 
of the very large number of eggs 
produced. In other words, out of the 
millions of eggs laid only a few will 


reach maturity; the bulk of the others 
die or are eaten before they can 
develop. 

With the exception of the herring, 
the eggs of most of the food fishes 
float, and at the spawning season 
there are literally eggs galore in the 
upper layer of the sea water. 


herring has an egg which is 
quite different from that of the 
majority of fishes. Its eggs are sticky, 
heavier than water and cling together 
on the stones, etc., on to which they 
fall. Only a small percentage survive. 


LENNIES, gobies and suckers (tiny 

fishes of the inter-tidal regions of 
the rocky sea-shores) lay their eggs in 
clusters on stones, in crevices, in 
rocks and other places. These eggs 
are relatively fewer in number than 
in those species of fishes which 
merely cast out their eggs without 
worrying what becomes of them. 

In some of these species the 
parents actually guard the eggs. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the 
rock-pool fishes which guard their 
eggs is the butterfish or gunnel, one. 
parent of which coils itself up around 
the eggs. 

Sticklebacks guard their eggs in a 
nest, and the pipefishes, living in the 
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A CODFISH LAYS FIVE MILLION EGGS 


sea weeds, place the eggs in a pouch 
just in front of the father’s tail, where 
they are protected against harm. 
Consequently, fewer eggs can be laid 
to ensure continuation of the species. 


SALMON and trout, both brown and 

white, or sea-trout, also take 
precautions in depositing the eggs. 
The eggs are deposited in the late 
autumn or early winter under several 
inches of gravel and they remain 
there until the tiny creature hatches 
out. 

Even then the tiny creature, which 
has a big bag on its lower surface, 
does not leave the gravel. He feeds 
on the yolk in the bag, which 
gradually decreases in size until it 
disappears completely. Only then 
does the tiny salmon or trout leave 
the gravel and commence to feed. 
By this time it is able to fend for 
itself. 


‘THE number of eggs laid by a 

female salmon or trout is small 
when compared to that of, say, a cod 
of the same weight. A_ ten-pound 


female salmon will produce about 
§,000-6,000 eggs at a spawning, 
whereas a cod of the same size will 
produce 3,000,000 eggs. 

Salmon and trout eggs are com- 
paratively large, only being exceeded 
in size by those of the dogfishes, 
sharks and rays. None of the eggs 
described earlier exceed a quarter of 
an inch in diameter, and the vast 
majority are very much smaller. 
Most ordinary fish eggs are trans- 
parent bodies rather like tiny glass 
spheres, sometimes with oil globules 
inside. 

The Angler fish, that curious 
creature which is equipped with its 
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own rod and line, takes little care of 
its eggs but lays them in a thick jelly 
rather like that which surrounds frog 
spawn. Masses of eggs of this species 
several square yards im area, con- 
taining millions of eggs, have 
frequently been observed. 


"THE eggs of some dogfishes, sharks, 

rays and skates differ considerably 
from those we have described earlier. 
Of course, these fishes are not like 
ordinary fishes in that they have 
skeletons of cartilage (gristle) and 
not of bone. Each species tends to 
lay only a few eggs each year. They 
are laid in thick horny capsules, and 
when deposited the soft part is not 
unlike a hen’s eggs. 


"THESE capsules (“ mermaid’s 

purses ”) range from light brown 
to black in colour. In the case of the 
dogfish, the parent winds the long 
curling tendrils around sea weeds. 
Attached to sea weeds these eggs are 
comparatively safe and the egg 
undergoes development until an 
active young fish is able to escape 
from the capsule and fend for itself. 

Skate eggs similar in shape are 
laid in deeper water in sand, only 
the “horns” (through which a 
current of water is drawn) projecting 
above the surface of the sand. This 
type of egg may take several months 
to develop. 

Only recently a friend of mine 
picked up the capsule of a ray in 
County Kerry and was surprised 
when I told him what it was. 

Many of our food fishes spawn in 
the spring and one can collect 
thousands of eggs by merely drawing 
a fine-meshed conical net through 
the sea. 
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Gardens 
LIAM RIORDAN 
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e HAT a fairyland for those who 
Wiens read!” exclaimed G. K. 
Chesterton when he saw the 
coruscating, multi-hued neon signs in 
Times Square, New York. Well, I 
know a place—in Dublin—which is 
at once a fairyland for both those 
who can’t and those who can read. 
But, indeed, the Botanic Gardens in 
Glasnevin would be even more de- 
lightful for the latter if they had more 
to read—in the vernacular and not in 
the jargon of the botanist. 

While strolling through the Gar- 
dens recently, I was forcibly reminded 
of what Arthur Griffith once wrote 
to the effect that the trees, shrubs 
and plants in that delectable place 
would have a vastly more popular 
appeal if their names were inscribed 
in English as well as in Latin. 

I would go even further and sug- 
gest that in addition interesting par- 
ticulars concerning the tree or shrub 
or plant should also be appended. 


‘OR instance, there is a fine specimen 
of the Irish Yew in the Gardens. 
Now, this unique tree—wherever you 
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may see it growing—is feminine 
gender, as was its progenitor, the 
original Irish Yew which was dis- 
covered near Florencecourt, County 
Fermanagh, in 1780. 

How, then, in the absence of pol- 
lination by a male tree, was it propa- 
gated in various parts of the country 
and abroad? By cuttings. But cuttings 
always reproduce the sex of the 
parent plant, and so the Irish Yew is 
condemned to perpetual widowhood. 

Again, take the Orchid House, one 
of the finest sights in the Gardens. 
In the centre of this house will be 
observed a large insectivorous plant 
called Nepenthes, whose pitchers 
catch flies and other insects and 
liquidate them in the best Stalin 
style. (Incidentally, at least one native 
plant is known to be insectivorous: 
the bog-haunting Sundew.) 


ESE are merely two examples out 

of hundreds. How vastly entertain- 
ing and educational it would be for 
visitors to the Gardens if such little- 
known facts were appended alongside 
each tree, shrub and plant! 

The planting of a rose-bush, a 
descendant of the bush that inspired 
Moore’s The Last Rose of Summer, 
near the entrance gate, some months 
ago, was a step in the right direction; 
the historical details concerning it are 
neatly recorded on a card attached to 
the surrounding railings. 

In referring to “the jargon of the 
botanist ”, I do not mean to decry the 
use of Latin terms. These, of course, 
are essential for the preservation of 
the identity of the trees and plants. 
But the Gardens have become too 
popular for them to remain the ex- 
clusive preserve of botanical students 
and the cognoscenti. 


the Irish Catholic 





Once upon a time, and a very bad time it was, a doctor was in an 
internment camp, separated from his children by thousands of miles 
and a world war. Life was boring and difficult, for frequently his 
captors were unkind. 
So the doctor, who had always a secret ambition to make stories, 
Started writing fantasies for the young, and the result to-day is a 
radio audience of thousands who tune in to children’s hour on 
Radio Eireann to listen to the stories that begin with the child’s 
master key to dreamland—Once upon a time... 


The Doctor 
Fairy 


Who 
Tales 


Writes 
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HE man who writes and reads 

the stories in Radio Eireann’s 

Children’s Hour is Loughrea- 
born, fifty-six-year-old Dr. Michael 
P. O’Connor, who, being a doctor, 
likes to think of his young listeners 
as patients—at least to the extent of 
giving them a sugar-coated pill. For, 
he says, there is a moral to every 
story, “not stated obviously, because 
you must not state morals obviously 
to children.” 

Dr. O’Connor now devotes himself 
entirely to writing. He fought in 
World War 1 as a teenager. Gassed 
during the last year of the war, he 
was invalided from the Services, 
returned to Dublin, entered U.C.D., 
and “scraped through my examina- 
tions.” 


Is was a restless spirit. As a 
medical student in his fourth year 
he married, and the couple had three 
children: girls. Because of that rest- 
less spirit, it was not so strange that 


the young doctor should flee the 
quiet uneventful respectability of the 
Dublin G.P. and become a ship’s 
doctor, visiting Newfoundland, Can- 
ada, Boston and Bombay. 

Contact with the East by ship 
probably had a lot to do with his 
joining the Malayan Medical Service 
in 1927. Malaya gave him valuable 
opportunities of studying the psych- 
ology and ways of Far East peoples. 
It provided useful copy for much of 
his later writing, for Dr. O’Connor 
is a dual-purpose story-teller (“ real- 
ism for the adults, fantasies based on 
nature lore for the children ”). 

In 1940 the Irish doctor was 
seconded from Malaya to Sarawak 
as principal Medical Officer, there 
serving under the White Rajah, Sir 
Charles Vyner Brooke. And when the 
Japanese invaded Borneo, towards 
the end of 1941, Dr. O’Connor and 
his wife were interned. 

“The girls were at school in 
Ireland,” explains Dr. Michael. “ We 
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had seen them in 1939. When we 
returned to Ireland in 1945 to re- 
cuperate—I was reduced to 8st. 6lb. 
—we’d have passed our children in 
the street.” 


About half of those interned sur- 

vived—disease and malnutrition 
claimed the others (“we discovered 
that the Jap quartermaster embezzled 
most of the money allowed by the 
Japanese Government for our up- 
keep”). It was an isolated camp; 
brutality was rampant; but Dr. 
Michael has an amusing—if chasten- 
ing—remembrance of the Japanese 
knowledge of Ireland. 

“Every week we were interviewed 
and asked the same old particulars: 
name, age, occupation, country of 
birth, When they reached this 
country - of - birth query, and I 
answered “Ireland”, they shook their 
heads. It defeated them all but one, 
a little fat Jap, who insisted on know- 
ing where this Ireland was. 

“I told him it was between 
Britain and America, but nearer to 
Brita'‘n, and suddenly he remem- 
bered. ‘ Asoka’ [ah, yes], he said, 
*‘Bire . . . de Valera.’ He smiled, 
gathered his papers and withdrew. It 
was a humbling experience to dis- 
cover that there was only one officer 
in the Japanese army who had ever 
heard of Ireland!” 


AFTER recuperating in Ireland and 
renewing acquaintanceship with his 
family, Michael returned to Malaya 
in 1947, retiring to Ireland in 1949. 
“Of all the peoples I met in the 
Far East,” he says, “I liked the 
Dyaks and the Malays best; but 
then the Malays have often been 
called the Irishmen of the East.” 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


“It was in an attempt to forget 
the anxiety, boredom, brutality and 
starvation of prison-camp life that 
I wrote my first novel, Dreamer 
Awake, with its background of boy- 
hood in the west of Ireland,” says 
Dr. O’Connor. “ It was published in 
1946.” 


Bet the man who has had his books 

published in four languages— 
English, Dyak, German and Irish (An 
Gum will soon be marketing trans- 
lations of his children’s stories titled 
Maith in Aghaidh an Oilc)—first 
began writing soon after getting his 
M.D. in 1936. 

“I was lucky. The first bit of 
doggerel I sent was published in 
Punch, but only the first. You’ve no 
idea of the number of rejection slips 
I collected before abandoning verse,” 
he says. 

His first short story, too, was 
accepted by the first paper to receive 
it, the Straits Times, Singapore. Once 
again, there followed numerous re- 
jection slips. 


BRoavcastinG also began in Singa- 

pore. Explains Dr. Michael: “I 
wrote a tale for children and sent it 
in. It was broadcast. Then I wrote 
another, asked for an audition so that 
I might read my own story. I got the 
audition, and was told that I would 
do. That was one of many.” 

There was also a play of his broad- 
cast by Radio Singapore: Sugar 
Ration (it was based on the prison 
camp and told how a plane was 
sabotaged by sugar in the engine). 
Michael P. O’Connor played the lead. 

Last April the doctor celebrated his 
fourth year of writing and broad- 
casting for Irish children. “ It is the 





THE DOCTOR WHO WRITES FAIRY TALES 


biggest event of my week,” he says. 
“TI love it. Mostly they are animal 
stories,” he says. “I read the life 
histories of animals in books and 
encyclopedias, and usually find 
something in their habits to inspire 
a story.” 

Why this preoccupation with child- 
ren’s stories? What is it that makes a 
writer for children? Is the medium 
as easy as it sounds? 


. O’Connor, who knows some- 

thing of human psychology from 
his medical practice, believes that one 
cannot “write down” to children. 
Rather must one “ write up” to them 
or, at the very least, treat them very 
much as equals. As for the apparent 
simplicity and easy rhythm, it covers 
hours of writing and rewriting. 

“TI try to get back to my own 
childhood days,” explains the doctor. 
“TI try to remember what pleased me 
most, what I liked to hear and read, 
what my thoughts and fancies were, 
and this is what I give the children 
—with, of course, the moral, which 
must never be obvious, because then 
it would be resented.” 

Dr. Michael O’Connor’s second 
book was West and East (1948), a 
volume of short stories, the back- 
ground of which ranges from Ireland 
to Borneo and Malaya. His third, 
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Vile Repose, published in 1951, is 
written against the backcloth of the 
Japanese prison camp. 

The first part of his autobiography, 
titled The More Fool I, covering the 
period from boyhood to his early 
years in the Far East, will be pub- 
lished by Moynihan of Dublin. 


ANOTHER of his many interests is 

the amateur dramatic movement. 
Probably the greatest single impres- 
sion this genial, slow-spoken man 
leaves on one is a sense of humour 
and an ability to tell a story against 
himself, of which the following is an 
example. 

“A few months ago, I was 
wandering about Dublin, searching 
the bookshops to see if one of my 
books was being displayed—or even 
stocked. Carefully, I examined one 
shop window. There was no sign of 
the book. Inside, I glanced over the 
book shelves . . . still no sign. ‘ Aha,’ 
I thought, ‘I have them.’ 

“So I asked one of the girls and 
was horrified when she said, ‘ Just 
a moment, sir; I think we have that 
behind somewhere.’ In a moment 
she returned with the book. I had 
to think quickly. I said: ‘ Thank 
you very much, but a friend ot 
mine was enquiring about it, and 
fled the shop!” 


AN intelligent man is not afraid of being thought stupid 
by another intelligent man; likewise a great nobleman 
is more afraid that his elegance will be misjudged by a yokel 


than by an elegant man. 


Three-quarters of the efforts to impress, and the vain- 
glorious lies that men have indulged in, to their own detri- 
ment, since the beginning of the world have been lavished 


upon inferiors. 


—The Maxims of Marcel Proust (Translated by 
Jus1t1n O’BrIEN). 
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Why Irish Whiskey is a Best-Seller 


[RISH WHISKEY, THOUGH LIMITED IN 

range, is the best whiskey in the 
world. It is distilled to a strict stan- 
dard of purity, matured under the 
best warehouse conditions, and is 
seldom or never blended after dis- 
tillation. You can’t hold a good thing 
down for ever, and there are now 
signs that our Irish is regaining some 
of its original popularity in England 
and America 

If Irish whiskey has a fault, it is 
that it lacks the individual qualities 
that the great Highland malts once 
possessed. You may like Jameson for 
its forthright squareness, or liqueur- 
ness, or Paddy for its tang of the pot, 
but that thing called bouquet is not 
there somehow. Perhaps Irish is too 
pure, distilled with too much eye to 
purity alone, almost deserving the 
name of “silent” malt. 

But, of course, it is not a pure 
malt whiskey as the Scotch pot 
whisky is. The blend is done in the 
mash tun before distillation and is 
made up of malted and unmalted 
barley, wheat, oats and rye in such 
proportions as experience has shown 
to give the best results. Whereas 
Highland pot is distilled at about 
twenty over-proof, and so is too 
impure to mature into a good single 
whisky, Irish is distilled at fifty over- 
proof and has not encugh of the 
esters to give it a bouquet. 

—Mavrice WALsH in Ireland of 

the Welcomes. 


Diet Data 


Tt PRIMARY RULE OF GOOD NUTRI- 
tion is to put whole unrefined and 


undenatured foods first on the menu 
every time. 

Working on these lines, here is a 
specimen day’s menu. 

Breakfast: Fruit juice (citrus, black- 
currant or rose hip syrup). Cereal, 
top milk, with brown sugar or 
honey. Whole wheat toast, butter and 
marmalade. 

Alternative—Fruit, fresh or pre- 
served. Whole wheat toast, poached 
egg or omelette. Digestive biscuit. 

Lunch (or tea): Salad of three or 
four vegetables; cheese, egg, cold 
meat or rissole. Wheatmeal bread and 
butter. Sweet. Cake or biscuit. 

Dinner: Clear soup or small salad. 
Serving of potato or root vegetables, 
serving of leafy green, or other vege- 
table. Savoury, roast or lean meat. 
Milk pudding; stewed fruit. 

—The Psychologist. 


The Milky Way 
CORRESPONDENT WRITES: “ IN THE 
prize-winning menu in a recent 

dinner competition, the fish course 

was ‘Salmon or Trout baked in 
milk.’ 

“Tt reminded me of how my grand- 
mother used stew in milk the small 
Kerry brook and lake trout which we 
caught during summer holidays, and 
how good they ate. The cooking in 
milk of trout or salmon would appear 
to be peculiar to Ireland. 

“A few years ago a cousin had 
lunch in a London restaurant. There 
was trout on the menu, and she asked 
that it should be cooked in milk for 
her. In a few minutes’ time the 
manager came to her and asked her 
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if she would go to the kitchen and 
show the chef how to cook it. Which 
she did.” 

—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


Boatman’s Tea 


WAS TALKING ABOUT THE ABSORBING 

subject of tea-making with a friend 
who goes with her husband every 
year fishing on the lakes in the West 
of Ireland. 

She said: “ You know, the boat- 
men make such delicious tea. Well, 
they place a kettle with no lid to it 
over the wood fire and watch it 
closely while the water is boiling. 
No, not really boiling; you see, just 
at the moment when the water begins 
to trill and the steam is preparing to 
spurt through the spout, they take the 
kettle off and sprinkle the tea on the 
top of the water. Then they hold the 
kettle over the embers for a few 
seconds and the tea is brewed. I’ve 
never tasted tea like it!” 

—S. F. W. in the Manchester 
Guardian. 


Pick-Me-Up 
UT THE JUICE OF ONE LARGE ORANGE, 
with a little lemon juice added, 
into a sherbet glass. Then drop an 
egg-volk whole, into the glass. Be sure 
to omit the egg-white. Do not heat. 
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When swallowed whole, the egg yolk 
is never tasted. 

The egg yolk, which has all sixteen 
chemical elements in it, enters the 
body with the mineral and vitamin 
rich orange juice, which acts as the 
agency that enables the liver to 
assimilate the egg. 

There is no simpler and no quicker 
pick-me-up. When energy is low, 
nerves fatigued, and mind weary, 
make yourself an orange cocktail. 

—Southern Star. 


18th-Century Menu 


N THE 18TH CENTURY, EATING WAS A 

serious business. The hors d’auvre 
alone would be sufficient to make 
diners of this dyspeptic age blanch 
with terror. When Patrick Delaney— 
Dean Swift’s friend—and his wife 
entertained ten or twelve people to 
dinner on one occasion at Delville 
(Glasnevin, Dublin), this was the 
menu : 

Turbot and soles; ham and force 
meat; two partridges and two grouse; 
three rabbits with onions; pie and 
sweetbreads; salmagundi; soup; 
boiled chicken; collop veal and olives; 
cream pudding; plum crocant; chine 
of mutton; turkey in jelly; hare; 
lobster fricasse; nine fruits of the 
garden; Alpine strawberries. 

—Tidings. 


CWO Dd 


‘TO see a policeman running is, I think, next to hearing a 
declaration of war, the most exciting experience of which 
a human being is capable. 


—Rosert Lynp. 


EASIDE VISITOR (to boatman): “ Could I hire a boat for a 


few hours’ fishing?” 


BoaTMAN: “Sorry, sir. I’m afraid you can’t. There’s a 
big swell on the sea at the moment.” 
Visitor: “ But surely he doesn’t want the whole sea to 


himself?” 





Eighty miles per hour—fifty years ago 


That Gordon Bennett 
Trophy Race 


Condensed from Summer Motoring* 


AD you been a _ nature-lover 
wandering through the by-ways 
of Co. Kildare on July 2nd, fifty 
years ago, you would have found the 
sylvan quiet disrupted by some of 
“those hideous modern monstros- 
ities ”—motor-cars. 
If your interest in things mechnical 
had been quickened despite yourself, 
you might have seen some of the mon- 


strosities capering along at between 
80 and 90 m.p.h. in fierce competition 
for the Gordon Bennett Trophy. 
Amazing as it may seem, these were 
the speeds attained. Monsieur Camille 
Jenatzy, the Belgian, driving a 60 h.p. 
Mercedes, who won the race for the 
German team, actually averaged 55 
m.p.h. over the 350-mile course. 
Only five out of the twelve starters 
fin'shed the trial. Strangely enough, 


no one was decapitated, or even badly 
injured. 


GLANCE at the records of the 1903 

Gordon Bennett Trophy event will 
disillusion those who may think that 
motoring in its infancy was a decor- 
ous affair. 

There was at that time no legis- 
lation by which public roads could 




















be closed for motor racing, but a 
special Act was rushed through Par- 
liament so that the race could be 
held in Ireland. It is in consequence 
of this Act that motor races are held 
on the public roads in Ireland today 
—a privilege denied to England, 
Scotland and Wales. 


1903 Gordon Bennett race was 
the first international road race to 
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course in 1903:— 


70 h.p. Panhard . 
100 h.p. Mors ... 


45 hp. Napier 





ALL THE WINNERS 


SE were the placings, with times and speeds, of the five con- 
testants who completed the 350-mile original Gordon Bennett 


1st—M. Camille Jenatzy (German 
team), 60 h.p. Mercedes... 
2nd—Chevalier de Knyff (French 
team), 70 h.p. Panhard ... 
3rd—H. Farman (French team), 


4th—F. Gabriel (French team), 
sth--S. F. Edge (British team), 


Total 
time (incl. 
controls) 
hrs. mins. 


Actual 
driving 
time. 
m.p.h. hrs. mins. 


10 18 6 39 
6 50} 


6 51 


10 444 
IO 26 
10 40 7 3 


12 50 9 18 








be held in this country and attracted 
world-wide interest. A_ circuit of 
about a hundred miles was selected, 
to be covered three and a half times, 
and included towns such as Kil- 
dare, Monasterevan, Stradbally, Athy, 
Carlow and Kilcullen. 

Four nations—France, England, 
Germany and America—were repre- 
sented, each country by a team of 
three cars. The race was not merely 
a test of driving skill. It was a 
supreme test of courage. The con- 
testants hurtled at 80 m.p.h. down 
roads which the modern driver would 
treat with respect even in cars with 
independent front suspensions. 


SEVEN of them turned their vehicles 
over or ended in the ditch. Four 


snorted past the finishing-post at 
Stradbally, having averaged more 
than 50 m.p.h. for the complete 
course, and S. F. Edge limped home 
on ruined tyres after nearly thirteen 
hours of heartbreaking effort. 

For a while the principal battle was 


between Edge and Jenatzy—Edge was 
driving a 45 h.p. Napier, Jenatzy a 
60 h.p. Mercedes. 

Mr. C. H. Murphy, Secretary of 
the Irish Automobile Association, re- 
calls that he cycled sixty miles as a 
small boy to watch the race from a 
vantage point at Kilcullen. 

“During a stop for checking and 
refuelling at Kilcullen,” says Mr. 
Murphy, “ Jenatzy heard that Edge 
had gone into the ditch. He leapt 
out of the car and danced excitedly 
around it, shouting, ‘Edge bust up! 
Edge bust up!’ Then he jumped 
aboard again and drove off like a 
lunatic.” 


FARLIER at that same check Jenatzy 

and his mecanicien (as mechanics 
were then called) had had to push 
their car to the checkpoint after it 
had run out of petrol and had nearly 
gone up in flames. The car’s radiator 
had to be refilled with water, and 
the unwitting helpers were not as 
speedy about the operation as the 
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excitable Belgian could have wished. 
He did his war-dance around them, 
bawling, “ L’eau, Peau, plus de l'eau.” 

“ They were all wonderful drivers,” 
Mr. Murphy adds. In passing, it may 
be noted that co-driver for Edge was 
a Mr. Newton, who was later for 
many years chief engineer to the A.A. 

The race was won by Jenatzy for 
the German team. All three members 
of the French team finished, taking 
second, third and fourth positions. 
Edge came in a couple of hours 
behind the others, having suffered 
severe tyre trouble. When the car’s 
fanbelt broke he pushed a rag into 
the boiling radiator. 

Corners and bends gave the crowds 
immense excitement. 

The most terrifying incident was 
when Charles Jarrott, one of the 
British drivers, and his mecanicien, 
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an Italian named Bianchi, crashed at 
80 m.p.h. near Stradbally. 


E car turned a complete somer- 

sault in the middle of the road. 
Jarrott was thrown clear, but Bianchi 
was pinned beneath the exhaust with 
petrol pouring over him. Jarrott, 
helped by the crowd, got his mechanic 
clear, and then collapsed himself. 

These two motor race pioneers 
must have looked dead, for their 
“bodies” were taken to a nearby 
farm, laid on clean straw, and covered 
with white sheets. 

The sorrowing watchers received a 
shock when, after half an hour, 
Jarrott sat up and asked for brandy 
and a cigarette—which he would 
scarcely have needed in the more 
ethereal vales. Both Jarrott and 
B‘anchi recovered. 


— 


Sharpen Your Wits 


N each of the groups below there is one member which is 
odd and should not really be in the group. Thus, if a 
group consisted of “ dog, cow, pig, wasp, lamb, goat ”, the 
answer would be “wasp ”, because it is not an animal. 
Allow yourself six minutes. Nine or ten correct answers 
indicates an excellent capacity for quick and clear thinking; 
seven or eight is good. 
1—Sight, hearing, touch, speed, taste, smell. 
2—Copper, lead, brass, zinc, aluminium, tin. 
3—Plumber, blacksmith, bricklayer, paperhanger, plasterer, 
carpenter. 
4—U, C, Z, W, B, G. 
5—Hockey, cricket, tennis, football, netball. 
6—Anxious, spacious, ambidextrous, unaided, under- 
estimated, extortionate. 
7—Ecstasy, desiccated, 
vicissitude, 
8—12,789, 29,655, 62,937, 59,166, 84,386, 75,384. 
usin, sister, brother, aunt, grandmother, son. 
10—Robber, tub, laboratory, «bbey, banana, cub. 
(Solution on page 74) 


fuchsia, cemetery, supercede, 








Life and Death of the Cliche | 


HUGH 


QUINN 


HERE are the clichés of the 

past, once the stock-in-trade 

of the harassed journalist of 
the nineties, the friend of the hack 
writer, the help and inspiration of 
the popular novelist? 

Gone. Yet in their day they were 
useful to both writer and reader alike. 
They saved the former the trouble of 
elusive searching for the apt phrase, 
and gave the latter the satisfaction of 
facile reading. 

Let us begin with money. Treasure 
trove and buried treasure unearthed 
were described (in a phrase borrowed 
from Doctor Johnson) as “ wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice”. A 
rope of pearls or a jewel of incalcul- 
able value was said to be worth a 
“king’s ransom ”. 

To the idealist, money was but 
“filthy lucre ”, though the phrase is 
now used in an ironic sense. When a 
business man made money he did not 
bank it, but “replenished his 
coffers ”. These phrases, rightly inter- 
preted, give us clues to conditions in 
the past. 


ERE were popular names for coins. 
A shilling was the “democratic 
bob”. We had the “nimble six- 
pence” and the “ elusive threepenny 
bit”. Even the humble copper coin 
had its anabaptist title. A policeman, 
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after searching a prisoner, told the 
court he had found a skeleton key 
and “fourpence halfpenny in bronze” 
(and we thought it copper). 

The police were referred to as 
“custodians of law and order”; a 
policeman was a “ limb of the law”, 
and the final apprehension of an 
elusive criminal was quoted as an 
instance of “the long arm of the 
law.” In these days of police cars and 
radio, and the quick pursuit of 
smash-and-grab thieves, this would 
now sound an understatement. 

And what about the criminal? A 
convict wore the “ brand of the broad 
arrow ”, and suffered “ durance vile” 
in the “stone jug”, doing a “ long 
stretch ” (of years). A convicted mur- 
derer bore “ the mark of Cain on his 
brow”. Thimble-riggers and _pick- 
pockets were known as “ light- 
fingered gentry ”. 

Let us talk of a more cheerful sub- 
ject: food. Bread was the “ staff of 
life”. In fiction the hero, returning 
to the old home after perilous adven- 
ture, sat down to a “substantial meal” 
or, with vague anatomical allusion, 
“satisfied the wants of the inner 
man”. Then, taking a well-deserved 
rest, he “ensconced” himself in a 
cosy corner and read a book. 

In an age when social distinctions 
were water-tight, the working man 
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was often referred to as a “ horny- 
handed son of toil ”, and “no asper- 
sion was meant”. People living on 
the “ verge of destitution” belonged 
to the “submerged tenth”, or were 
said to have been “ crushed under the 
wheels of the social juggernaut ”. 


OWER down in the social scale were 

people “without home or habi- 
tation ”, the “ flotsam and jetsam” of 
life. Sometimes they were called 
“social outcasts”, and in extreme cases 
“social pariahs”. The members of a 
riotous mob were referred to with 
contempt as the “ rag-tag and hob- 
nailed”, or, moze obscurely, the 


“rag-tag and bob-tailed ”. 

There was no Civil Service as we 
understand it today, but we had the 
municipal authorities, who were the 
“ City Fathers ”. This in a benevolent 


sense; but when they were accused 
of imposing vexatious and restrictive 
bye-laws, the journalist described 
them with polite sarcasm as “ the 
powers that be ”. 

Sport, of course, had its clichés. 
We still hear the phrase “it isn’t 
cricket ”—looking rather lonely now, 
it seems to me, since its famous 
doublet “an officer and a gentleman ” 
has passed to “ the limbo of forgotten 
things ”. 


T forgotten triumvirate, “ Smith, 
Jones and Robinson”, included 
in its membership “ young bloods ”, 
“sports”, and “men about town”. 
They were gay dogs in their day, of 
whom chorus girls could sing in a 
typical song: 
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Smith, Jones and Robinson 

Follow me round the town. 

“Tom, Dick and Harry ”, another 
forgotten trio, were not, as you might 
think, the Christian names of “Smith, 
Jones and Robinson”. They were 
below them in the social scale, and 
meant the “common herd ”. In the 
phrase “Every Tom, Dick and 
Harry” their commonalty was 
stressed. 

Even the slow-moving frame of the 
"Nineties had its cliché regulations. A 
cyclist and driver of a hackney side- 
car, the speed merchants of their day, 
were often charged with “ furious 
driving”! And the owner of a slow- 
moving vehicle could be “hauled 
before the beak” for “ obstruction of 
the traffic ”. 

This meant usually that the driver 
did not obey with celerity the warn- 
ing ding-dong of a tram behind to 
keep clear the sacrosanct tram-lines 
and allow the old horse-tram to 
rumble on at a jog-trot pace on its 
predestined journey. 


LEEP had its clichés. The innocent 
and virtuous “slept the sleep of 
the just”, the healthy “sound as a 
bell”. The hero of a popular serial 
sought rest in the “arms of 
Morpheus”. A band of explorers 
bivouacking round a fire at night 
would commence to nod and yawn, 
and finally be sound asleep as “ the 
seven sleepers of Ephesus ”. 

The tantalising search for forgotten 
clichés has “ racked my brain ”. I feel 
tired now and would fain sink to rest, 
myself, in the “ arms of Morpheus ”. 


Gwe od 


“rra_x’s cheap,” they say. You will think otherwise when 
you get your telephone account. 
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THE OUTLAW OF LOCH 
LENE 


(From the Irish) 


JEREMIAH JOSEPH CALLANAN. 


Oh, many a day have I made good ale in the glen, 

That came not of stream or malt—like the brewing of men. 
My bed was the ground; my roof, the greenwood above, 
And the wealth that I sought, one far kind glance from my love. 


Alas! on that night when the horses I drove from the field, 
That I was not near from terror my angel to shield. 

She stretched forth her arms—her mantle she fiung to the wind, 
And swam o'er Loch Lene her outlawed lover to find. 


Oh! would that a freezing, sleet-wing’d tempest did sweep 
And I and my love were alone, far off on the deep ! 

I'd ask not a ship, or a bark, or pinnace to save— 

With her hand round my waist I'd fear not the wind or the wave. 


Tis down by the lake, where the wild tree fringes its sides, 
The maid of my heart, my fair one of Heaven resides, 

I think as at eve she wanders its mazes along, 

The birds go to sleep by the sweet, wild twist of her song. 














Did the Irish play a decisive réle in their battle of the War of the 
Austrian Succession? The author of this article—whose great-great- 
great-grandfather fought alongside of the soldiers of the Irish 


Brigade at Culloden—effectively 


counters some recent statements 


tending to upset the traditional belief in the valour and worth of 
our exiled warriors of the 18th century 


The Truth about Fontenoy 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE, Br., M.A. 


F late years doubts have been 
aot as to the extent of the 

participation of the Irish Brig- 
ade in the battle of Fontenoy, and 
it may not be uninteresting to re- 
examine the problem in the light of 
a recent visit to the battlefield. 

First of all, there is the traditional 
view of Fontenoy, namely that the 
charge of the Irish Brigade at a 
critical moment saved the day for 
France. 

What is more, this interpretation 
has very substantial backing, for the 
first thing that Louis XV did when 
the British and Hanoverian column 
had been driven from the field was 
to ride down the Irish lines and tell 
the troops that he owed the victory 
to them. 

Then there is the testimony of the 
French commander-in-chief himself, 
the Maréchal de Saxe, for immed- 
iately after the battle he wrote in 
a private letter, “ The Irish Brigade, 
which was in front, behaved as 
bravely as possible.” Lastly, there is 
the fact that the only English colour 
taken on this occasion was captured 
by Sergeant Wheelock of Bulkeley’s 
Regiment. 
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MORE recently, however, contrary 
opinions have been expressed, 
and they are summed up in the 
latest edition of Chambers’s Encyclo- 
paedia, where it is stated, “ A legend 
arose that the Irish Brigade saved the 
situation for France. This is in- 
correct: the credit is due to the Régi- 
ment Normandie under Lowendahl.” 
Clearly, therefore, the authorities 
are divided, and it will be well in the 
interest of historical truth to find out 
which view is correct, if that be, 
possible. 

The fighting took place on Tues- 
day, May 11th, 1745, and it was one 
of the engagements in the War of the 
Austrian Succession. 

The campaign of 1745 saw the 
French in the field early, and their 
first act was to lay siege to Tournai. 
The English and Dutch set out to 
relieve the town, and the French 
waited for them on the plateau at 
Fontenoy. 

Both armies were between 50,000 
and 60,000 strong, and if there was a 
slight advantage in numbers it was in 
favour of the French. Louis XV was 
in the field with his troops, but the 
commander-in-chief was Maréchal de 
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Saxe, the greatest soldier ef the day. 
He was at this date only forty-nine 
years old, but his health was none too 
good, and throughout the battle of 
Fontenoy he was in considerable 
physical pain. 


E Irish Brigade was serving with 

the French army, and it consisted 
of the regiments of Clare, Ruth, 
Lally, Berwick, Dillon and Bulkeley, 
amounting to a total strength of 3,870. 
There was also one Irish cavalry regi- 
ment, namely Fitz-James’s. 

On the other side were what for 
the sake of convenience may be des- 
cribed as the Allies, and they were a 
composite force of English, Hanover- 
ians, Dutch, and Austrians in varying 
proportions. The English troops 
represented the flower of the British 
army, and included the Brigade of 
Guards. This mixed force was com- 


manded by a young man of twenty- 
four, the Duke of Cumberland, a 
younger son of George II. 
Cumberland seems to have stumbled 
on the French position without real- 
ising how strong it really was. On the 
other hand, de Saxe was perfectly in- 


formed about everything that the 
Allies were doing. In consequence he 
was able to compel his enemies to 
fight on ground of his own choosing, 
where he was ready to receive them. 


OURNAI was effectively masked with 

a force of 21,000 men, and with 
the French field army de Saxe took 
up position on a cultivated plateau 
five miles to the south-west of the 
beleaguered town. 

In the centre of de Saxe’s line was 
the village of Fontenoy, while his left 
rested on Barri wood and his right 
on Antoing and the Scheldt. Both 
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T would seem that in the main 

the traditional account of the 
part played by the Irish Brigade 
at Fontenoy is the right one. 
They did not win the victory by 
their unaided efforts, as Thomas 
Davis implies, but their charge 
was the deciding factor in the 
battle. 

So when, in the following 
January, Prince Charles Edward, 
pointing to the enemy battalion 
at Falkirk, said to the detach- 
ments from the Dillon, Ruth, 
and Lally Regiments, “Those 
are the men you beat at Fon- 
tenoy,” he had some justifica- 
tion for his statement. 

—Sir CHARLES PETRIE, BT. 











Fontenoy and Antoing were strongly 
fortified. 

The French position having been 
selected in this way, de Saxe pro- 
ceeded to strengthen it with a number 
of redoubts which were to prove one 
of the decisive factors in the battle. 

The reason he adopted this course 
was his belief that French infantry 
could not be relied upon to meet a 
hostile charge in line. 


iz French reserves were on the 

left flank, covered by Barri wood. 
In the first line of these reserves 
were the six regiments of the Irish 
Brigade; to the left of them were the 
Régiments Royal Corse and Nor- 
mandie, and to the right was Royal 
Vaisseaux. 

Behind the Irish were the Rég- 
iments Hainault, Royal Infanterie, 
Soissonais, and La Couronne, and 
behind them again two lines of 
cavalry regiments, the extreme left 
being occupied by the Carabiniers. 





On the night of May roth a strong 
enemy reconnaissance drove the 
French outposts back in the centre, 
and de Saxe was compelled to burn 
and evacuate a group of cottages 
about half-a-mile from Fontenoy. 

Some squadrons of Dutch cavalry 
also deployed on the French right 
flank, but these incidents had no real 
effect upon de Saxe’s dispositions, 
especially as Cumberland made no 
effort to occupy Barri wood, an 
omission which was to cost him very 


dear on the foilowing day. By night 
every French unit was in position, 
and the King and the Dauphin rode 
down the lines to deafening shouts 
of “Vive le Roi”. 


"THE battle may be said to have 


begun at six o'clock on the 
morning of the 11th with a half- 
hearted attempt by the British to 
capture Barri wood, which by this 
time was firmly held by the French; 
but it was repulsed without any great 
difficulty. 

In another part of the field the 
Dutch attacked Fontenoy and Ant- 
oing, but they had not taken the 
trouble to reconnoitre their object- 
ives, which were hidden from them 
by the nature of the ground, and so 
they were quite unaware of the im- 
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mense strength of the positions they 
were assaulting. Accordingly, the 
attackers were greeted with a terrific 
discharge of grape-shot and musketry, 
which soon proved to be more than 
they could stand. 

By 11 o'clock in the morning the 


‘position thus was that the Allied 


assaults had failed miserably. Cum- 
berland, therefore, had the choice of 
beating an ignominous retreat or of 
making a frontal attack on the French 
lines. He decided to make the frontal 


attack, but to combine it with another 
Dutch attempt on Fontenoy. 


E Dutch on this occasion were 
supported by two English bat- 
talions, but all the same they were 
again repulsed with heavy loss. 
Cumberland then gave the order to 
advance; he took his place at the head 
of the first line, though as com- 
mander-in-chief it would have been 
more convenient had he been in a 
position to observe the progress of 
the battle as a whule. Sixteen thous- 
and men, the flower of the British 
army, began to move forward up the 
slope to Fontenoy, raked by a mur- 
derous fire from the French redoubts. 
Whole ranks were swept away, but 
still the dense mass continued to 
press forward over the heaps of dead 
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and dying, while the sergeants dressed 
the ranks with their long halberds as 
if they were on parade. 

It was without question one of the 
most memorable feats of valour in 
military history, for in spite of the 
terrible flanking fire from the re- 
doubts, and of the efforts of one 
French regiment after another, the 
British moved steadily on, until they 
stood proudly in the centre of the 
French position, apparently masters 
of the battlefield. 


UP to this moment the Irish Brigade 

as a whole had not been engaged, 
though for some unexplained reason 
the Dillon Regiment had been de- 
tached from it, and ordered to charge 
in company with Normandie and 
Royal Vaisseaux. 

Irish valour, however, in this in- 
stance was unavailing, and the Dillon 
Regiment would seem to have suffered 
substantial casualties. 

The battle had thus reached a stage 
in which victory would clearly incline 
to the side which displayed the greater 
initiative, and it soon transpired that 
this would not be the Allies. The gar- 
rison of Tournai remained quiescent. 
though an effective diversion might 
have been made: while the Dutch on 
the left gave no sign. 

As for Cumberland, although his 
men were temporary masters of the 
battlefield, he himself seems to have 
lost control of the battle, probably 
because he was too far in front to see 
it as a whole. All he did was to order 
the cavalry to come to his assistance, 
a step which he should have taken 
much earlier in the day. 


Tue Allied horse accordingly ad- 
vanced, but the fire from the re- 
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doubts was too much for the Austrians 
and Dutch, who thereupon bolted. 
This threw the English cavalry into 
confusion; and though they rallied in 
due course, they were soon hurled 
back again by another tide of fugi- 
tives. 

Eventually some useful work was 
done by three regiments, namely the 
Blues, the Scots Greys, and the 
Royals, but the hour for useful co- 
operation was past, and the cavalry 
effected little in support of the ad- 
vance of the infantry. 

Such being the case, if any initia- 
tive was to come it must clearly be 
from the French, and they did not 
prove wanting. The guns were duly 
brought up, and a salvo of grape-shot 
cut lanes in the solid mass of human 
flesh which was the Allied column. 

There was naturally some con- 
fusion in the British ranks, and de 
Saxe saw his chance. He ordered 
not only Dillon’s Regiment, but 
Normandie and Royal Vaisseaux, to 
charge again, and he threw in the 
other five still fresh regiments of the 
Irish Brigade. 

They attacked the British right 
flank, while the Gardes Francaises 
and Suisses, together with a number 
of line regiments, assailed the left 
flank. Finally, the Maison du Roi 
charged the British front. 


IS was too great a concentration 

of force to be resisted, and the 
British fell back, though at no point 
did their retreat degenerate into any- 
thing resembling a rout. 

Such in its main outlines was the 
battle of Fontenoy and the part 
played by the Irish Brigade. The 
tribute paid to their behaviour by the 
King of France and Maréchal de Saxe 
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has already been quoted, and both 
were in a position to know the truth. 
The leading English authority on the 
battle, the late Francis Henry Skrine, 
takes the same line in his Fontenoy 
and the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion, where he says, “ Among French 
infantry regiments those of the Irish 
Brigade stood first. Their desperate 
valour was a factor of great impor- 
tance in our disaster.” 

In so far as the criticism of the 
services of the Irish Brigade is honest, 
it probably springs from a confusion 
between the first charge of the Dillon 
Regiment, with Normandie and Royal 
Vaisseaux, and the subsequent charge 
of the Irish Brigade as a whole. On 
the earlier occasion, as we have seen, 
the Irish attack was repulsed, while 
the second onslaught was successful. 


]F further testimony is required for 


the important part played by the 
Irish Brigade, it lies in the rewards 
which were distributed by King 
Louis XV upon an unprecedented 
scale. 

The commanding officer of Ber- 
wick’s Regiment was promoted Brig- 
adier, and the Lieutenant-Colonels of 
Bulkeley’s and Ruth’s were given pen- 
sions of 1,000 and 600 livres respec- 
tively. Crosses of St. Louis were dis- 
tributed lavishly, and wounded officers 
received gratuities of 200 to 600 livres. 

Sergeant Wheelock, of Bulkeley’s 
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Regiment, was promoted to the rank 
of Second Lieutenant by the King in 
person on the field of battle for his 
capture of an enemy flag. 

It may be worthy of mention in 
this connection that one of the fruits 
of the French victory at Fontenoy 
was the capture of Ghent, and in the 
town was found a vast quantity of 
British stores. Among these was a 
large amount of cloth, and this was 
duly made into uniforms for the Irish 
Brigade. 


‘Tue Irish casualties totalled 274 

officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men killed, and 382 wounded, or 
656 casualties in all, which was a very 
high proportion indeed of the 3,870 
who went into action. 

Fontenoy ranks among the most 
murderous conflicts of the 18th cen- 
tury. In all, the French lost over 
7,000 Officers and men in killed and 
wounded, and this represented a little 
more than 12 per cent. of the total 
number engaged. The Allied losses 
were about the same. 

In a sense the Irish Brigade never 
fully recovered from the War of the 
Austrian Succession, for the losses 
at Fontenoy and at Laffeldt, two years 
later, were not wholly replaced from 
Ireland, and in part at any rate the 
strength was brought up to establish- 
ment by the inclusion of men who 
were not of Irish origin. 


Cred 


© Dublin girl graduates were discussing a “ friend” 


over the telephone. 


“And, my dear,” continued one, “whom do you think 
she’s been dating like mad the past month? Her X-ray 


specialist !” 


“Hmphh!” commented the other. “I wonder what he 


sees in her?” 
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Our First Asses Came From Scotland! 


E ASS IS NEVER ONCE MENTIONED 

in old Irish writings, though we 
frequently read of horses, sheep, 
cows, pigs, goats, 
rabbits and bees. 
The first men- 
tion made of the 
ass occurs in the reports of one 
Colonel Coote, in County Monaghan : 
“Asses are entirely serviceable and 
are very easily fed, being particularly 
fond of the tips of furze and green 
whins.” This remark was made in 
the year 1766, but it was not until 
1892 that the ass was in general use. 

The first trade in asses was through 
Galloway (Scotland) tinkers, and the 
wide diffusion of the animal took place 
in Ireland early in the roth century. 
In our day we find reference to the 
ass in an important document de- 
scribing the programme of a social 
event sponsored by one Phil the 
Fluther, in which we learn that 
among the arrivals were “ The beau- 
tiful Miss Bradys in their private ass 
and cart”. 
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—MICHAEL LONERGAN. 


ICHILL LIES OFF THE PORTADOWN 

to Armagh road. Pleasant Geor- 
gian houses form three sides of a 
| Square at the top of a 
hill and Richill Castle 
faces them. A gentle- 
man by the name of 
Richardson built the castle and gave 
it the name of Richill. 

Dolly Munroe, famed Dublin 
beauty, graced this place with her 
loveliness after her marriage to one 
of the Richardsons in 1775. Goldsmith 
referred to Dolly’s beauty in his 
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poem, The Haunch of Venison. He 
wrote : 

“Of the neck and breast I had to 

dispose. 

’Twas a neck and breast to rival 

Munroe’s.” 

Before her marriage Dolly had 
been courted by the Viceroy of Ire- 
land, Lord Townsend. So anxious 
was he to secure her that he sent his 
coach, complete with six running 
footmen, to call at her house three 
times each week. 

Another of the lady’s admirers was 
the Provost of Trinity. When he died 
he left her all his prints, saying that 
they would grace her boudoir far 
more successfully than they had 
graced his library. Her portrait hangs 
in the Irish National Gallery. 

—Belfast Telegraph. 


O TO THE SATURDAY MARKET IN 
Galway. Eggs and fish and flowers 
and vegetables and country people 
) buying and selling and 
| : | exchanging caustic 
GALWAY | pleasantries. Horses 
——_—_—_———' and asses with carts 
gradually and unfortunately being 
expelled by station wagons and lor- 
ries. But the people haven’t changed. 
They may have stepped out of the 
red petticoat and bainin, but they 
still have the repartee. They still have 
the brcudmindedness and broadness 
of all the western people that might 
be shocking to a dignified Dubliner. 
Have an argument over buying a 
score of eggs. They don’t sell by 
dozens or half-dozens. 
You can go to a fair in Eyre Square. 
You’d want to wear rubber boots, but 
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it is worth it. You can spend a few 
hours there very pleasantly. If you 
are not careful you'll end up drinking 
porter with complete strangers, and 
you might even find yourself the 
owner of a few heifers. But you can 
avoid this. It’s even good to see them 
hosing down the place the day after. 
— WALTER MACKEN in Ireland of 
the Welcomes. 


RTHUR YOUNG, THE AGRICULTURAL 

writer, visited the Thomastown 
area in 1776. He notes that a little 
flax is grown by the 
farmers for their 
own use, that pota- 
toes yield 40 bar- 
rels to the acre. Dairies are common 
in the hills, a good cow giving 34 gal- 
lons per day; hides were worth from 
15/- to 18/-; wool, 16/- per stone 
(three fleeces to a stone). 

Ploughing was generally done with 
four horses. On some gentlemen’s 
estates ploughing was done by oxen; 
but always with horses by farmers. 
County cess (i.e., rates) was less than 
1/- per acre. A cabin and an acre let 
at £3 3s. 

The cottiers have generally one or 
two cows, a pig and some poultry. 
They ate “their belly-full” of pota- 
toes, and their children ate them all 
day long. Scarcity of fuel was the 
greatest hardship. The cost of build- 
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ing a labourer’s cabin in the common 

manner is given as £5, a cabin of 

stone and slates £30, and the house 

of a farmer, with 50 acres of land, 

£100 (with stone and slate). 

—W. J. Pmswortn, History of 

Thomastown and District. 
(3/- net.) 


EAUTEOUS AS WAS LOUISBURG’S 

prospect, of Clew Bay, it was to 
me just another pretty post-card pic- 
ture of a typical Irish 
coastal resort, until a 
local came up and told 
me the story of its birth 
and baptism. And that invested its 
scenery with a romance of its own. 

This is how “ Louisburg” happened. 
In olden times there was a famous 
battle for Louisburg in Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia; and a British officer who 
was engaged in it married a daughter 
of the then Earl of Sligo, and home 
he came with her to this part of 
Mayo. 

Their first daughter, to remind the 
father of Louisburg, they named 
Louisa. 

Like many another Irish settle- 
ment, the town grew out of the big 
estate; and when it grew to the 
point where it really began to look 
like a town, they called it Louisburg. 

—Matacuy Hynes in the 
Irish Times. 


| MAYO 
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MACHINE is a great moral educator. 


If a horse or a 


__ donkey won’t go, men lose their tempers and beat it; 
if a machine won’t go, there is no use beating it. You have 
to think and try till you find what is wrong. That is real 


education. 


—Dr. GILBERT MurRRAY. 


Pray as if everything depended on God, and work as if 
everything depended upon yourself. 
—FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN. 





After a lapse of 100 years, Waterford’s world-famous glass-making 
industry has been revived 


Can You 


Recognise 


Waterford Glass ? 


TERENCE FLANAGAN 


HE manufacture of cut glass in 

Waterford ceased in 1851. Here 

had been successfully produced 
for over 100 years examples of the 
glass cutter’s art to delight the eyes 
of connoisseurs in Ireland, England, 
the Continent and America. 

Made from flint sand and treated 
by a secret process which gave it an 
appeal to those of a more leisurely 
age, Waterford glass enjoys a pre- 
eminent position in every antique 
dealer’s collection. 

The outstanding points for selecting 
and judging Waterford glass are 
difficult to identify, since it takes 
years of experience to estimate the 
salient points of colour, cut, weight 
and feel, and to recognise them in 
face of very clever imitations. 


iE most important cuts in Water- 
ford glass are the Diamond cut, 
the Hobnail cut, the Strawberry cut 
and the Fleur-de-lis or Fan cut. All 
the cutting was done by hand- 
operated diamond or lapidary cutting- 
stones and the polishing by hand with 
swansdown or by a rapidly rotating 
wheel on which the glass was 
polished with diamond dust (diamon- 
dine). 
Some cuts in Waterford glass are 
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deeper than others. The very deep 
cut gives a sharp edge, and when 
cupped in the hands feels almost like 
a colander. 

None of the pieces, such as chan- 
deliers, decanters, drinking glasses, 
honey jars and what are commonly 
called fruit bowls on stems, should 
have any trace of colour other than 
a slightly greyish tinge. Many pieces 
of glassware manufactured in Water- 
ford from about 1820 until the closing 
of the factory in 1851 were crystal- 
clear to satisfy a changing public 
taste. 

Apart from the fact that the factory 
was driven to close its doors owing 
to the imposition by the British 
Government of a high Excise duty, 
the demand of the public for a 
thinner glass for drinking and decor- 
ative purposes contributed to Water- 
ford products going out of favour. 


EVEN people with a great deal of 


experience have been deceived 
when buying what they thought was 
Waterford glass. Many years ago 
Waterford glass was fetching such 
high prices that a lady who owned 
a glass factory carried out many 
audacious forgeries and sold her 
products at very high prices. She 
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took a great deal of pains to imitate 
the original Waterford glass and 
deceived many purchasers. 

In 1902 the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction in 
Ireland gave a grant of money in aid 
of the Cork Exhibition of that year, 
which was organised to develop 
interest in a resurgence of Irish 
industry and craftsmanship. 

Part of this money was used by 
the Department to have near-copies 
made of Waterford glass to show to 
the public what could be done to 
revive the Irish glass industry. Many 
of these pieces found their way into 
private houses and are believed, 
wrongly, to be original examples of 
the craftsmanship of Waterford. 

There are many stories connected 
with Waterford glass. One is about 
an Irish lord who, on the turn of a 
card for £5,000 in a Dublin club, lost 
his bet and paid it with his collection 
of Waterford glass. 
recent 


story of years 


ANOTHER 
concerns a wealthy American who, 
touching the shores of Ireland on a 


luxury cruise, entered a Dublin 
antique dealer’s shop and paid a large 
sum of money for a Waterford glass 
chandelier, giving instructions for it 
to be sent to his home in Chicago. 
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The antique dealer packed up the 
chandelier, sent it through a reputable 
forwarding agent and it landed on the 
docks at New York, and there dis- 
appeared. Whether this chandelier in 
its packing-case is lost in the vast 
warehouses of the New York water- 
side or was stolen and is presently 
decorating the home of another 
American is impossible to tell, but 
the purchaser is more anxious to 
secure a Waterford chandelier than 
he is to collect the insurance money. 


nN the household of an Irish titled 

family there is a beautiful example 
of a Waterford chandelier; it decor- 
ates the main hall. The beauty of this 
chandelier is marred by a_ broken 
arm, caused, the story goes, in the 
late 18th century, when the lord of 
the household returned from a tneet- 
ing of the Irish House of Lords and 
found his wife entertaining her lover. 

While the noble lord was rushing 
to get his brace of horse pistols, the 
frightened lover ran for the door; but 
while he was fumbling at the heavy 
bolts, the lord appeared at the top of 
the stairway and fired both barrels, 
one bullet piercing the intruder’s 
shoulder and the other smashing the 
arm of the chandelier. 


INS — 
Sharpened Your Wits ? 


Answers :—1—Speed. 2—Brass (the others are all pure 


metals). 


3—Blacksmith (the other 


tradesmen are all 


employed on house building). 4—U (the only vowel). 5— 
Tennis (not played by a team), 6—Ambidextrous (contains 
all five vowels, the others contain four only). 7—Super- 
cede (wrongly spelled). 8—84,386 (in all other numbers the 
total of the digits is 27). 9—Cousin (the sex is clear in all 
the others). 10—Banana (the third letter is “b” in the 
others). 








What’s In A 
Name ? 











EDIEVAL life frequently centred 

about the monastery; people went 
there for medicine, legal advice, letter 
writing, and many other things 
besides spiritual guidance. 

So numerous were visitors that 
many had to wait outside the build- 
ing, in the lobia, or vine-covered walk 
that led into the monastery. 

As other types of public buildings 
were developed, architects frequently 
included a waiting-room. Though 
covered with a roof instead of leaves, 
it retained the name of the monas- 
tery’s walk-way. It entered modern 
speech as lobby. 

United States law forbids persons 
to go upon the floor of Congress in 
an attempt to influence lawmakers. 
Consequently, the lobby soon came 
to be the place where lobbyists 
exerted political pressure. 

—The Advocate. 


T the dawn of modern times, a 

number of trees were imported 
from Persia by the Greeks. Fruit from 
the “Persian tree” was known as 
persicum; passing through several 
languages, the name entered English 
as peach. 

Some centuries after the peach 
episode, about 100 B.C. a Roman 
general discovered another delicacy. 
It grew in Cerasos, a city in Pontus, 
and was soon being shipped to Rome 
for imperial banquets. Called cerasus 
in that era, it eventually became 
cherry. This type of name formation 
was repeated when oranges from 
Tangier, in Morocco, came to be 
known as tangerines. y 


Ancient Bedouins called one of 
their favourite fruits al-burquq (the 
early-ripener). Passing through Portu- 
guese to French to English, the name 
became apricot. 

Both the date and the banana are 
so called because they are shaped 
somewhat like a human finger. The 
former term evolved from a Greek 
word for “finger”, and the latter 
developed when traders mistook an 
African word for the Arabic banan 
(finger). 


RCHERY, falconry and cock-fighting 
have all made their contribution 
to the English language. 

The black inner circle of the 
archers’ marksmanship contests was 
often marked with a brass nail. So a 
competiter who succeeded in hitting 
the mark “hit the nail on the head ” 
and, if he missed it, he became 
“butt” or “ target ”, for “ shafts ” of 
ridicule, especially if he were given to 
“ drawing a long bow ”. 

A falcon at “ full pitch ” was at the 
top of his flight, and would dive from 
such “ pride of place” on his prey. 

The victors in cock-fighting 
“ crowed over ” victims; birds “ show- 
ing a white feather” in their tails 
were considered lacking spirit. 

—Irish News. 


NCLE SAM, the symbol of the 

United States, originated during 
the war between Britain and America 
in 1812. A contractor named Elbert 
Anderson packed stores in Troy, 
New York, for the American Army. 

One of the Government inspectors, 
whose duty it was to see that the 
goods were serviceable, was nick- 
named Uncle Sam by the workmen. 
The boxes and the barrels were 
marked with the letters E.A.—U.S. 
meaning Elbert Anderson, United 
States, and one of the workmen sug- 
gested that the letters U.S. referred 
to Uncle Sam. 

—Irish Weekly. 





The readability boys make everything very easy—or do they ? 


Those Rules on How to Write 


STEPHEN E. FITZGERALD 


NLY yesterday the readability 

movement was hardly more than 

an art; today it is an industry. 
Dozens of industrial corporations re- 
tain readability experts to tell their 
executives how to write memoranda 
to each other; there is a spate of 
books on the capacity of words to get 
themselves understood; public rela- 
tions counsellors are now equipped to 
discuss the problem learnedly with 
their clients. Readability—science, art, 
or industry—has arrived. 

As one who must produce some 
form of business prose almost every 
day, I rise to protest: the movement 
has gone too far. No one familiar 
with the problem would deny that the 
readability proponents have a point; a 
lot of our workaday prose is dread- 
ful. But is the alternative to bad 
writing a retreat to the style of a 
mail-order catalogue—clear but dull? 

Must our sentences always be short 
and staccato because we lack the skill 
or patience to write longer, better 
ones? Must we distribute punctuation 
marks in accordance with a formula, 
instead of according to rhythm and 
style? Must we always abandon the 
colourful, complex word in favour of 
a shorter, plainer one? Must we be 
mechanical in order to be clear? 


Por years I have believed in the 
principles of readability and, within 
reason, have tried to practise it. I 
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have even been so rash as to write 
about it with some enthusiasm. And 
why not? Surely the virtues of clarity 
are obvious. 

And yet I think the readability 
boys are going too far. They threaten 
to put our words into a literary strait 
jacket, leaving us only the solace of 
an illusion—that, by shortening our 
sentences, we have somehow clarified 
our thought. Let me try to demon- 
strate. 

One of our first lessons is to avoid 
the long sentence, to chop our 
thoughts up into less ponderous sec- 
tions. This leads, in practice if not in 
theory, to an especially bumpy kind 
of short-winded prose, emphasising 
unduly the importance of the period 
key on the typewriter. 


WOULD like to suggest the following 

twin thesis: a clear idea may be 
expressed in a rather long form; a 
thought capable of brief expression 
may yet be (a) unclear and (b) in- 
correct. As someone else has said, a 
short word can be as vague as a long 
one, and a short sentence more mis- 
leading than a book. 


Condensed from the Saturday Review (New York) 
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A close second to the insistence on 
brief sentences is the plea for col- 
loquialism. Just “talk as you write ”. 
When we talk among ourselves, we 
are advised, we talk naturally and in 
short bursts. But when we write, 
especially if we are not writers, we 
tend to tighten up, to indulge in 
circurnlocutions. So the solution is to 
“write naturally”, informally, in a 
shirt-sleeves kind of prose. 

This comes very close to the edge 
of nonsense. Talking and writing are 
quite different forms of communica- 
tion, and the fact that both employ 
words is as irrelevant as the fact that 
brain surgeons and butchers both 
employ knives. 

The reason we communicate effect- 
ively while talking to one another, is 
because we use a lot of tools besides 
words. We use our eyes and our 
hands and gestures to supplement 


the words; we veer and tack and 
change course in accordance with the 
immediate reactions of the audience; 
we inject footnotes and oral paren- 
theses as we go along. 

These are a few of the reasons why 
the psychologists all agree that face- 


to-face speech is still the most 
effective single means of communica- 
tion we have. But it is a total non 
sequitur to assume that the same 
words shorn of their physical, face- 
to-face orientation, can communicate 
as well from the printed page. 


E are also advised to take a dim 

view of foreign and complex 
words. We should prefer the Anglo- 
Saxon monosyllable. It is easy to 
be persuasive with this argument: 
one can always cite some example 
of Government “ bafflegab ”—“ in- 
creasing disutility” for example. But, 
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when such advice is taken literally, it 
can lead to some absurd results. 

Labour and management negotia- 
tors should presumably forgo such 
words as “ negotiations” and report 
to their principals that they are 
engaged in “treating with one 
another with a view to coming to 
terms”. A word like “bonus” is 
obviously out of order (though I sus- 
pect that most employees understand 
it), and the word “vacation” is 
similarly inept. If the corporate presi- 
dent gives a speech, let him not say 
anything about “patriotism”: it 
would be better to say “love of 
country ”. 

The readability men seem to forget 
that foreign and complex words—yes, 
even long words—can have qualities 
of zest and colour and impact totally 
lacking in their plainer equivalents. 

Lincoln, for example, might have 
said: “Eighty-seven years ago, the 
people who were here before we were 
started a new country. They had two 
main ideas. One of these was the idea 
that it is good to be free. The other 
idea was that everybody ought to be 
thought of as being just as good as 
everybody else.” This may or may 
not be clearer than Lincoln’s original 
very conceptual language — clearer, 
perhaps, to a readability expert—but 
I doubt that we would have re- 
membered it so well. 


NOTHER example: a man who says 

“ good clear writing is better than 
unclear writing” does not appear to 
be saying much that has not already 
been said for a good many centuries; 
but a man who says, “I am a reada- 
bility expert” has got something he 
can sell. 

Perhaps you think I exaggerate this 
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preoccupation of the readability boys 
with numbers, formulas and yard- 
sticks. 

Well, while consulting one well- 
known volume on the subject, I 
found that if I wanted to test my own 
prose I would have to obtain a 
straight-edge, so that, after making a 
detailed count of such things as per- 
sonal words and personal sentences, 
and words per sentence, and syl- 
lables per 100 words, I could then, 
with the straight-edge, connect four 
columns of “counting ” figures with 
two columns of “ scoring” figures, 
and thus discover both how “ inter- 
esting” and how “easy” my prose 
was. 

In still another test, I am advised to 
make sure that my copy does not 
have too high a “ fog index ”. How is 
“fog index” by way of a cloudy 
phrase? If I may be permitted a 
short comment, free of long words 
and with presumably a low “fog 
index ”, I would like to say: all this 
strikes me as being very silly. 


]N their very vocal support for their 

counting machines, the readability 
scholars have been curiously silent 
about three relevant communication 
facts: 

1. Why has some of the most effi- 
cient and communicative languages in 
the world—in terms of its impact— 
been so complex according to the 
scales, while some of the simplest 
possible prose—in terms of its word 
counts and sentence lengths—fails so 
miserably ? 

Any standard list of “ most influen- 
tial books ” confronts the reader with 
an array of authors whose fog index 
was undeniably high, and whose 
readability scores are low, such men 
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as Hobbes, Milton, Locke, Adam 
Smith, Malthus, J. S. Mill, Darwin, 
Freud, Veblen, Dewey, and all the 
rest of them. But they managed to 
communicate, and they continue to 
do so. 

Could it be because they had some- 
thing to say? I think so. And I am 
afraid that as much cannot be said for 
some of the millions of propaganda 
pieces now being written in a kind of 
Pidgin English in an effort to entrap 
ome more reader into more clearly 
comprehending an idea which is not 
necessarily either interesting or true 
to start with. 

2. Writing is essentially a two-way 
proposition. The existence of writers 
implies the existence of readers, and 
both readers and writers must make 
some effort. Mortimer Adler, for in- 
stance, has advised us that we must 
read a book three times, or at least 
from three different points of view, 
if we expect to extract its full content. 


J™ was Adler who also remarked that 

in the writing-reading relationship, 
as in baseball, catching the ball is just 
as important as hitting it. The reada- 
bility advocates will retort that we 
should not ignore a reader simply be- 
cause he has no reading skill; there 
are, after all, a great many unwilling 
readers whom “we” wish to reach. 

This seems to me irrelevant. There 
are a great many ways to communi- 
cate with people who cannot or will 
not read—pictures, movies, meetings, 
comic books, perhaps even a little 
more pay in the old envelope. Simply 
because these problems exist we need 
not reduce all our daily prose to 
a ___ see-the-man-what-is-the-man-do- 
ing level. 

Writing is not the only method of 
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human communication, To insist on 
stripping it down to the lowest levels 
of understanding is as though we 
were to insist on reducing all music 
to the primitive rhythm of a jungle 
beat, thus hoping to widen our 
audience. 

3. At times one gets the impression 
that the readability boys have ignored 
the difference between words and 
ideas—that, in effect, they assume 
that words alone can do the job. 


JN the great mainstream of people’s 

efforts to communicate with one 
another there are dozens of currents 
and eddies. The mechanical tools rep- 
resented by what we call readability 
techniques—useful as they are—rep- 
resent and can represent only a very 
small part of the equipment we need. 

At the same time, the fact that 
these techniques are mechanical, and 
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therefore capable of being readily 
grasped, tends to give them a popu- 
larity out of proportion to their net 
worth, just as their use will surely 
tend to create an often false sense of 
accomplishment. On this general sub- 
ject, Lord Dunsany had something 
appropriate to say: “ There is a great 
tendency nowadays to place technique 
above inspiration, and, if the notion 
spreads, we shall have the diamond 
cutters valuing their tools more highly 
than the diamonds, with the result 
that, as long as they cut them in 
accordance with the rules of the craft, 

ey will cease to care whether they 
cut diamonds or glass, and then will 
cease to know.” 

This is a sentence of sixty-five 
words, complex in form, containing 
foreign words, long words. Anybody 
who does not understand, raise his 
hand. 


CWT ®D 





ERE is an essential difference 
between the shillelagh and 
the blackthorn. What is it ? 
The shillelagh, which was used 
as far back as Jacobite times to 
teach sword-fighting to Irishmen 
forbidden to use a sword, was a 
smoothly-polished cudgel of oak 
—the quarterstaff of most Euro- 
pean countries. The blackthorn 
was, and is, used solely as a 
walking-stick. (Page 16.) 


WHEN did the donkey first 
arrive in Ireland. 

Believe it or not, the first men- 
tion of the ass does not occur 
until 1766, and the animal did 
not come into general use in 
Ireland until the early years of 
the roth century. (Page 71.) 





DID YOU READ THIS 


ISSUE ? 


HAT proportion of losses did 
the Irish Brigade sustain at 
the Battle of Fontenoy ? 
Total losses were about one- 
sixth of all the Irish troops that 
went into action. The total 
strength of the Irish Brigade was 
3,870; of all ranks, 274 were 
killed, 382 wounded. (Page 70.) 


HAT have the date and the 

banana in common ? 

Both are so called because they 
are shaped somewhat like a 
human finger. “Date” comes 
from the Greek word meaning 
finger and “banana” had its 
origin in an error by traders 
who mistook an African word for 
the Arabian banan which means 
“finger”. (Page 75.) 
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St. Mary’s Cathedral, Cork. 


(Reproduced by courtesy Irish Times) 





Precautions to guard the Crown Jewels did not allow for a thief 
disguised as an elderly clergyman—at least so Colonel Blood 
thought—and he was nearly right 


Thich of the Croan jewels 


JOHN W. KLEIN 





HE most amazing adventurer in 

an age of adventurers - was 

Colonel Blood, who fancied him- 
self invulnerable and who proudly 
jotted down in his notebook particu- 
lars of “sixty signal deliveries from 
eminent dangers ”. 

He was born in 1618, in the hamlet 
of Sarney, County Meath. From the 
first he was a dynamo of energy. 
During the Civil War he served in 
the King’s army, and Prince Rupert 
testified that hé was “a very stout, 
bold fellow”, but after the King’s 
execution he won the esteem of 
Cromwell’s son, Henry, who not only 
promoted him to the rank of colonel 
but appointed him a justice of the 
peace. . 

In 1660, the year of the Restora- 
tion, suddenly, however, his luck 
changed. He was deprived of his 
estates; and became so poor that he 
was reduced to stealing cattle from 
his neighbours. 


E had to seek refuge in the moun- 

tains, and it was there that he 
planned his bold attack on Dublin 
Castle and the Lord Lieutenant, 
Duke of Ormonde. The conspiracy 
was betrayed by a comrade, but Blood 
alone managed to escape. 


Blood swore vengeance on the 
Duke. One evening, years later, when 
Ormonde was driving home, he at- 
tacked him, overpowered his footmen 
and hurled him out of his coach into 
the mire. Then he forced him to 
mount behind one of his gang. 


uT he made the fatal mistake of 
galloping ahead of his men to Ty- 

burn, the place of public execution. 
There he swiftly adjusted the rope 
and noose. The sixty-year-old Duke 
had meanwhile managed to unhorse 
the fellow to whom he was strapped 
and to alarm the whole neighbour- 
hood. 

Blood, who had fled to a remote 
village in Surrey, now sought to patch 
up his broken fortunes by an appar- 
ently impossible plan. In the Tower 
of London, in the closely-guarded 
jewel-room in the isolated Martin 
Tower, lay the Royal Crown and the 
State Crown, the Orb and the Sceptre 
—worth, he calculated, at least 
£200,000. 


ow could he get hold of them? 
One morning, Talbot Edwards, 
the Deputy Keeper of the Crown 
Jewels, heard a gentle knock at his 
door. Outside stood a venerable par- 
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son wrapped in a rich cloak and ac- 
companied by his wife. 

With an affable smile the elderly 
clerk enquired if he might be per- 
mitted to view the historic Jewels, 
and the keeper hastened to comply 
with his request. 

He unlocked a door, and there, in 
an iron cage in a recess in the wall, 
before their dazzled eyes were the Re- 
galia in all their splendour: the Orb, 
shaped like a golden ball, the symbol 
of the supremacy of the Christian 
faith; and the two superb diadems 
encrusted with diamonds, rubies and 
pearls: the Royal Crown of England 
and the King’s State Crown. The 


Black Prince’s ruby, as large as a 
hen’s egg, shone resplendently in 
front of the State Crown. 

The parson’s spouse, overcome by 
so much magnificence, swayed and 
sank to the floor. The keeper and his 
wife immediately rushed upstairs to 
fetch her a drop of brandy and, in the 
general confusion, the amiable cleric 
took a good look round. 


[™ was a small place, he noticed, in 

a particularly lonely part of the 
Tower. To his surprise, no guards 
were in the vicinity. The keeper was 
old and doddery; bis wife even more 
so. By now the parson’s wife had re- 
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covered; and with profuse apologies 
the couple took their leave. 

A few days later Mr. Edwards re- 
ceived a second visit from the friendly 
clergyman. He had brought four pairs 
of white gloves for Mrs. Edwards as 
a present from his grateful wife. 

The two old men began to converse 
about their private affairs, and soon 
they discovered how much they had 
in common. Perhaps a closer tie 
might cement their friendship. The 
keeper had “a pretty gentlewoman to 
his daughter ”, and the cleric a dash- 
ing nephew, “ who had three hundred 
pounds a year in land”. 

Surely the young man could not 


find a more charming bride than Miss 
Edwards; and the aged keeper had a 
vision of his simple little daughter 
becoming a lady of quality. They ar- 
ranged that in a short time the clergy- 
man would return, accompanied by 
the prospective bridegroom. 


AT last the eagerly awaited day 

(May 9, 1671) arrived. The excited 
young girl and her elderly parents 
must have been a trifle taken aback 
when no fewer than three strangers, 
headed by their amiable friend, 
knocked sharply at the door of the 
Martin Tower at the unusual hour 
of 7 a.m. 
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THIEF OF THE 


All four were richly dressed and 
carried elegant walking-sticks. One of 
them, the most handsome, obviously 
the prospective bridegroom, how- 
ever, lingered outside the door, over- 
come perhaps by shyness. 

The parson explained that his wife 
would arrive in a couple of minutes, 
but, in the meantime, would Mr. Ed- 
wards allow his friends to view the 
Regalia? Readily the old man com- 
plied; unlocking the door, he ushered 
in his honoured guests. 

But at that moment he was violently 
seized and gagged, whilst an iron 
hook was fastened to his nose. Then 
as rapiers flashed from three walking- 
sticks, a peremptory voice thundered : 
“We have come to steal the Crown 
Jewels. If you lie still and raise no 
cry, we will spare your life.” 


LOOD immediately seized the State 

Crown (for it was lighter and more 
easily compressed than the Royal 
Crown) and attempted to batter in 
its arches so that it might fit into a 
bag which he wore under his cassock. 
But in his frantic hurry the Black 
Prince’s ruby fell out. Impatiently he 
tossed it to one of his accomplices, 
whilst the other one stuffed the Orb 
into his pocket. 

But at that moment the old keeper’s 
son, just back from the wars in Flan- 
ders, arrived at his father’s door, ac- 
companied by his brother-in-law, 
Captain Beckman. Wide open he 
found the door and, stationed in front 
of it, a sentinel, who had the temerity 
to ask: “What do you want?” 

“You are the stranger here!” was 
the furious answer, as young Ed- 
wards, followed by Beckman, rushed 
upstairs. 

Instantly the sentinel gave the pre- 
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arranged signal, and Blood ran out 
of the jewel-room, followed by his 
_ accomplices. Then, with a mighty 
effort, the old keeper wrenched the 
gag out of his mouth and raised a 
hoarse cry, which brought his wife 
and daughter running to his assist- 
ance. “The Crown .. . the Crown 
is stolen!” they screamed. 

By now the warders were drawing 
their pistols. And, indeed, only a few 
yards away, they saw three men run- 
ning towards the drawbridge, whilst, 
behind them, waving his arms, a 
portly clergyman bawled: “Stop 
them! Stop the rogues! Stop the 
thieves!” 


ALREADY, sweeping past the sentry, 

whom “ powder or fear had felled 
to the ground ”, they were across the 
drawbridge; a moment later they had 
reached the wharf, where their horses 
were waiting. In another instant they 
would be away. But they were now 
in full view of the sentries standing on 
the battlements, whilst a great crowd 
had gathered. 

Close upon their heels came Cap- 
tain Beckman with a handful of sol- 
diers. “ Stop the clergyman, I say!” 
cried the captain, as Blood turned 
desperately and discharged his pistol 
in his face. 

But he missed; and the next 
moment the captain had him by the 
throat. Once again Blood fired, only 
to miss a second time. And, as he 
fired, the Crown, much battered 
about, tumbled out of his clergyman’s 
cassock into the mire. 

A few days later Blood stood be- 
fore his judges, whilst all London 
awaited a sensational trial and a yet 
more sensational execution. When he 
was asked who had incited him to 
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steal the Crown Jewels, he truculently 
declared that in the King alone would 
he confide. 


HARLES II decided to see him. 
Sharply he cross-examined him: 
who were his accomplices? Why had 
he attempted to hang the Duke of 
Ormonde? “Because he seized my 
land,” was the defiant answer, “ drove 
me from my own country and 
sentenced my friends to the most 
shameful death.” 

But to the King the theft of the 
Crown Jewels was the more serious 
matter, for it might have been a pre- 
lude to his own assassination. The 
possession of the Regalia would, in- 
deed, have greatly strengthened a 
usurper’s position. 

Abruptly the crucial question 
came: “ What do you know, Colonel 
Blood, about the plot to murder me?” 


Without a tremor the prisoner re- 
plied: Yes, he and his friends had 
sworn to kill the King, for was he 
not the persecutor of their faith? 
Already he might have achieved his 


purpose. For he knew that His 
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Majesty was in the habit of bathing 
in the Thames at Chelsea Reach, a 
most lonely spot. Hours on end he 
had lain in wait in the reeds. When, 
at last, Charles stepped into the water, 
he had raised his carbine, for he was 
determined to fire. 

Yet, suddenly, his soul was filled 
with awe at the majesty of royalty: 
he could not slay the Lord’s anointed. 
From his nerveless hands the carbine 
dropped; whilst he implored his 
friends to abandon their sacrilegious 
enterprise. But, he added sternly, 
there were still 300 of them ready to 
avenge his death. 


PFLATTERED, amused, and perhaps a 

trifle intimidated, Charles mur- 
mured: “What if I should give you 
your life?” 

“TI should endeavour to deserve it,” 
was the proud answer. 

And so a grant of pardon was 
issued to Blood for “all the treasons, 
murders, felonies” he had com- 
mitted ! 

He was given a place at court and 
a pension. 


COD 


The Popular Touch 


SLIGHT touch of friendly malice and amusement towards 
those we love keeps our affection for them from 


becoming flat. 


—L. P. SmItu. 


oO me, the conception of two people living together for 
twenty-five years without having a cross word suggests 


a lack of spirit only to be admired in a sheep. Where there 
is spirit there must be sparks... . 

Don’t imagine that your first row in married life will be 
the end of everything. It may be the end, but it is more 
likely to be the real beginning. 

—A. P. HERBERT. 





Do you know that Edgar Allan Poe, father of the detective story, 

was of County Cavan ancestry ? The centuries-old family homestead 

may still be seen at Kildallon, in that county. This little-known 

story is one of the earliest ventures into what is now known as 

science-fiction. Its simplicity is in complete contrast to his later 
tales of horror 
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The Man in the Moon 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


ODERN scientists are the first to 
M aami that they are not the first 

to suppose that the “man in 
the moon” may be a reality yet to be 
proved. 

Over a hundred years ago there 
lived in Rotterdam a man called Hans 
Pfall who lived happily with his wife 
and family in their house on 
Sauerkraut Alley. 

“We are lucky,” he would often 
muse to his wife. “We have a big 
healthy family, and I earn enough for 
us all mending bellows.” 

Then came the Revolution and a 
change of times and ways. People 
became educated, and read news- 
papers, and Hans Pfali began to find 
the change detrimental to his busi- 
ness. 

As usual he went his rounds, 
repeating, “Do your bellows need 
fixing?” 

And now he frequently got in 
reply, “ No thanks. We fan our fires 
with the newspapers we read.” 


‘Tuus finding himself out of a job 

and getting deep into debt, he 
began to look around for new ways 
of earning his living. 
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One morning after eluding three 
creditors who were always dogging 
his heels, he sat down on a bench 
outside an old bookshop and began 
idly to scan the heap of old, second- 
hand books outside on a table. 

Several hours later he returned 
home, an old book on astronomy 
tucked under his arm, murmuring, 
“This is it! The very thing!” 

Over his evening meal, he told his 
wife. 

“You want to make a balloon and 
fly away to the moon?” she repeated. 
“Isn’t that a too far away place?” 

“Yes and no. If I stay here there 
is nothing left for me to do—no work 
—more and more debt. Help me to 
build my balloon and Yl make us all 
richer than kings.” 

Whatever her private thoughts, she 
replied, “ Very well. I will sell some 
of the furniture. We shall have to try 
and get along without you.” 

So some of the furniture was sold, 
and Hans Pfall called together his 
three most pressing creditors. 
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“Here is a little money on your 
bills, friends,” he said. “ But help me. 
I have a plan to make us all rich.” 

The creditors were true to their 
type. “We like plans to make money,” 
they said. “ Call on us when you are 
ready.” 


SELiING more furniture, Hans got 

more money to buy the materials 
for his balloon—muslin, varnish, rope, 
wicker. 

“ And now I'll put my creditors to 
work,” he decided. “I'll start them 
off in the cellar of my house.” 

When the balloon was ready, he 
sold the rest of his furniture with 
which to buy acid, metal and gun- 
powder. Then he took a long walk, 
and finally selected a little-frequented 
place in Rotterdam, as a good secret 
place from which to take off on the 
great adventure. 

He dug holes in the ground, in 
which he concealed the cans of can- 
non powder. He connected a fuse and 
left a short end above the ground. He 
then placed his gas-making apparatus 
over the holes, so they would not 
arouse suspicion, and proceeded to 
mix the secret metal with acid. 


“Tll get a gas from this much 
lighter than air,” he exulted. Then, 
making everything ship-shape, he 
returned home. 

The adventure was to begin that 
same night. After supper he rose, and 
embraced his wife. 

“Goodbye, my dear Grette!” he 
exclaimed. 

“ Goodbye, my dear Hans,” she 
said, but she was thinking “ Good 
riddance!” 


E creditors were waiting outside 

for him, and he started to lead 
them to the secret place, through a 
maze of dark alleys, carrying the bal- 
loon, and other things that would be 
needed. 

Arriving at the spot, they let go 
their loads and mopped their brows, 
while Hans checked over the equip- 
ment. They worked hard till day- 
light, when Hans called out, “ That 
will do! That’s enough sand ballast.” 

They stopped work, and turning to 
him, exclaimed in one breath, “ We 
have done our job. We want our 
money,” and they held out their 
hands. Hans was lighting his pipe 
and dropped the match. Bending 
down, pretending to pick it up, he 
touched off the fuses above the 
ground. 

“Soon you'll get more than you 
expected,” he said, rising at last. 
“ Dear, patient creditors, you'll never 
forget your friend Hans,” and he got 
into the car of the balloon. 

As it began to ascend, the burning 
fuses worked their way underground 
to the cans of powder. 

“Don’t forget our money, Hans!” 
the creditors shouted after him by 
way of goodbye. But a terrible explo- 
sion put a sudden end not only to 
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their hopes of reward but to them as 
living men. 


"THE explosion also hurtled Hans 

Pfall overboard and must surely 
have put an end to him also, but that 
his foot caught in a dangling rope. 
Coming out of a daze, he quickly 
realised his perilous plight, hanging 
head downwards beneath the soaring 
balloon. Removing the belt about his 
waist, he fixed it to his cravat, and 
hauled himself aboard. 

“Good!” he exclaimed as he 
looked around inside the car, and 
found everything in order. Looking 
at the barometer, he saw that he was 
now five miles above the earth, and 
sitting down to do some calculations, 
he reckoned he would reach the moon 
in 160 days; and if breathing became 
difficult, he had his air condenser. 
There was enough food and water to 
last indefinitely. He could see no 
trouble ahead. 

The balloon continued to gain 
altitude, and presently ran into a rain- 
cloud. It became heavy with moisture, 
and Pfall hastily threw over some of 
the ballast, as the balloon showed 
signs of dropping. He cleared the 
cloud just in time to avoid a flash of 
lightning, and breathed a sigh of 
relief as he realised he had just 
escaped having his balloon and him- 
self ripped to pieces. 


URING the storm the cat had three 

kittens. Placing them in a basket 
with their mother, he decided to 
study their reactions in the high alti- 
tudes, but was presently engrossed 
with reactions of his own. 

Reaching an altitude of ten miles, 
he began to find it very difficult to 
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breathe and began to bleed from the 
nose and ears. Frightened, at he knew 
not what, he threw some of the ballast 
overboard, and the balloon shot up- 
wards. 

Reaching a pocket of rarefied air, 
his lungs were at bursting point, and, 
remembering a useful hint, he took 
out his pen-knife and cut a vein 
in his arm. The loss of blood eased 
the breathing, and as the balloon con- 
tinued to soar he decided to put the 
air condenser to work. 

Looking out of the windows he saw 
the British Isles and the coasts of 
France and Spain, and sitting down 
he brought the log up to date. 

“8.30 p.m. 137,000 ft. Will throw 
some feathers out of the window to 
see if atmosphere is heavy enough to 
hold them .. . Air too light to sus- 
tain the feathers . . .” 


HE had the cats’ basket hooked to 

the outer rim of one of the win- 
dows; and while attending to her 
feed, accidentally knocked the hook 
from the window-rim, and the basket 
of cats went hurtling below. 

“7 am. I can see the outer rim of 
the polar region. Can still see stars in 
the sky although it is daylight.” 

During the following days the earth’s 
circumference seemed to flatten, and 
the ocean to fall over the horizon. 
He crossed the North Pole, and soar- 
ing upwards and southwards he 
sailed into a yellow mist. He sup- 
posed that now he was approaching 
the direct rays of the moon. 

The following morning he was 
awakened by a roar as loud as a 
thousand cannot shots, and could find 
no reason for all the noise, but 
throughout the day the crashes con- 
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tinued, rocking the balloon crazily 
from side to side. Hearing an exceed- 
ingly loud and close report, he rushed 
to one of the windows just in time to 
see a shooting star whizz past. 


AND as he continued to soar, shoot- 

ing stars hissed by in all directions. 
But the balloon passed the shooting- 
star area, luckily without mishap, and 
several mornings later, looking out of 
the window, Hans saw that his calcu- 
lations had been correct and that in 
a few more days he would reach the 
moon. 

But though this knowledge buoyed 
his failing spirit, fears again predom- 
inated. The balloon burst and began 
to fall instead of to rise. The explana- 
tion came to him in a flash. The 
moon was now pulling the balloon 
with a greater force of gravity than 
was the earth. 

Reassured, he studied the unex- 
plored planet through his telescope. 
The moon was in shadow, making it 
look like a crescent. The balloon con- 
tinued to fall towards the moon and 
after several days he could detect a 
city built along a river’s bank. 


‘THE geography of the moon became 

clearer and clearer, but inside the 
balloon became too warm. He let go 
the condenser and threw more ballast 
overboard to try and check his fall. 
He was still going down . . . down, 
so he severed the ropes from the bal- 
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loon, and the carriage with him in it 
landed on the surface of the moon. 

As he sat in the basket staring 
around him he was surrounded by a 
crowd of strange little people with 
pig-tails like Chinamen, and very 
long noses. He stared back at them. 

“Well,” he said at last, “I hope 
you have had a good look. Can’t you 
talk? Are you dumb?” 

Then he realised that his size, com- 
pared with their pigmy proportions, 
and the general difference in their 
appearance was all in his favour. 

He said goodbye to the earth and 
settled down to educate the inhabi- 
tants of the moon in the ways of the 
inhabitants of the earth, and he 
became king of these little people. 


uT after five years of this life he 
wanted to return to earth. He 

constructed another balloon, and sent 
one of his people with a letter to the 
Mayor of Rotterdam asking for a free 
pardon for blowing up his creditors, 
so that he would return to earth and 
make known to its fullest extent all 
that he had discovered. 

But when the balloon, its strange 
passenger and the letter reached 
Rotterdam, it was not the Mayor who 
said no but the wife of Hans Pfall. 

“He is too great a man for this 
earth ... Let him stay on the moon,” 
she said. 

And so perhaps we have the legend, 
or the truth, or whatever you will of 
“The Man in the Moon”, 


a) 
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REMEMBER, mothers, that your children will grow up. Who 
ever saw a mother elephant with a herd of full-grown 
elephants trailing after her? 


—JOHN KENNEDY. 





A Postscript to Fenianism 





Top Secrets of a Rebel Chief 


va 


HEN Hannah Sheehy Skeffing- 

ton went to the United States, 

in 1918, to work for Irish In- 
dependence, she secured interviews 
with President Wilson and Henry 
Ford. From Washington, she wrote 
accounts of both of these interviews to 
that grand old Fenian, John Devoy, 
in New York. Her letters are but 
two of the §50 communications on a 
vast variety of topics—all of Irish in- 
terest—published in Volume II of 
Devoy’s Postbag, 1880-1928 (C. J. 
Fallon, Dublin, 30s.). 

Ford proved most gracious :— 


I was delighted to find him in 
favour of an Irish Republic, and he 
said so to T. P. O’Connor and Lord 
Northcliffe, to their amazement. I 
gave him our flag, which he put 
in his coat. We talked in his home 
for over two hours on Ireland, and 
he asked a lot about tillage and so 
forth. He is keen on Ireland’s free- 
dom and says that we'll surely get 
our independence, and that we'll 
never thrive until we do. The in- 
terview was, of course, private, but 
there could be no objection to your 
mentioning his views as he ex- 
pressed them to T. P. without giv- 
ing my name, of course. He didn’t 
give a cent to T. P. and said he had 
no use for his type, and that any 
help he’d give to Ireland would be 
to the people themselves, and to a 
free Republic. 


T would seem as if every true Irish- 
man and Irishwoman travelling be- 
tween Ireland and the U.S. ia 


those days had strong contact with 
John Devoy, who has been justly 
termed “the personification of 
Fen‘anism ”. His Post Bag features 
letters on an amazingly varied num- 
ber of topics—literary, sending and 
seeking introductions, seeking advice 
and assistance, as well as those letters 
which are intensely wrought up into 
the web of conspiracy and the plans 
of revolution to achieve an indepen- 
dent Ireland. 

Lady Gregory wrote him in 1908, 
asking for help in a matter of copy- 
right :— 


I wonder if I may ask you again 
to do me a kindness, as you did be- 
fore, through Mr. John Quinn’s in- 
tercession, in the case of The Gaol 
Gate? The play I enclose, Devor- 
gilla, has been played several times 
at the Abbey Theatre, and with 
success. We want to print it this 
autumn in the little Annual con- 
nected with the theatre, Samhain, 
but, as you know, I cannot print 
here first without losing American 
copyright. It will be most kind if 
you will print and copyright it for 
me, if your space allows, and I 
shall be very grateful. 


T the time, John Devoy was edit- 

ing The Gaelic American, read 
by Irishmen the world over. In 1919, 
Sean T. O’Ceallaigh, writing from 
Paris about Irish matters, begs Devoy 
to keep at least one file of this 
periodical intact for public reference 
—in the National Library, Dublin, 
for preference :— 
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I think it would be most impor- 
tant to have this done, as the files 
would be invaluable to the his- 
torian who will later write the his- 
tory of these times, and, in fact, of 
all the period since The Gaelic 
American was founded. If it is not 
possible to send these to the 
National Library, perhaps a com- 
plete file could be deposited with 
the New York public library. At 
any rate, I think it essential that 
the files should be available some- 
where. There is, as you know, 
much material published in your 
columns from week to week which 
is not available elsewhere, particu- 
larly your own writings and recol- 
lections on the Fenian movement, 
and, to my mind, it would be im- 
possible to write a complete his- 
tory of that period without having 
your material at hand to refer to. 


EATS, over in America to lecture on 

the intellectual movement in Ire- 
land and on kindred subjects, wrote 
to Devoy for an interview. Douglas 
Hyde, Ireland’s first President, wrote 
Devoy a letter of sincere thanks for 
assistance during Dr. Hyde’s Ameri- 
can tour, in 1909. 

The men of 1916 looked to Devoy 
as to a shining light—in the words of 
Pearse, he was :— 


the man who, when the time comes 
to write his biography, will be 
recognised as the greatest of the 
Fenians. 


During his visit to the States, in 1914, 
to collect funds for St. Enda’s, Pearse 
got to know and learned to love 
Devoy, who fully reciprocated the 
young patriot’s ardour. Devoy and 
John MacBride were firm friends. No 
less a person than old John O’Leary 
had introduced “ The Major ”:— 


I write now merely to introduce 
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MaAyJor Le Caron, that “ Prince 
of Spies” (alias Thomas 
Willis Beach), is mentioned in 
much correspondence and fea- 
tures in several letters from his 
own hand to Devoy. Le Caron, 
in his book, Twenty-five Years 
in the Secret Service, gives Devoy 
a reluctant tribute in his bitter 
portrait of the old Fenian :— 
Devoy, the notorious author 
of the New Departure, was at 
once seen to be a man of 
weighty influence. Forbidding 
of aspect, with a perpetual 
scowl on his face, he imme- 
diately conveyed the idea of 
being a quarrelsome man, an 
idea sustained and strengthened 
by both his manner of speech 
and gruffness of voice. Experi- 
ence of Devoy’s character only 
went to prove the correctness 
of this view. 











my young friend, the Major, who, 
in my opinion at least, has done us 
and our country the greatest credit 
in the Boer War, everything that 
was done by the Irish Brigade in 
that war having been (as far as I 
can at all make out) mainly, if not 
entirely, due to him. I knew him 
long before he went to South 
Africa, and then, as now, I found 
him a type of the best sort of young 
Irishman. 


MacBride, on his way to New York, 
wrote to Devoy :— 


Should my services be required 
for work, you can promise for me. 
The hotter and heavier it is the 
better I'll be pleased. Now more 
than ever we have got to show the 
world that we are determined to 
regain our just rights and that we 
are not at all a pack of slavish 
spouters. 





TOP SECRETS OF A REBEL CHIEF 


N another letter, MacBride (then in 
Paris), writes :— 


Mrs. MacBride (Maud Gonne 
MacBride) got back from Ireland a 
few weeks ago and she gives a very 
encouraging account of the state of 
affairs there. She finds fault with 
our friends for not being as active 
as they might be; but women are 
never satisfied. 


When Major MacBride came back to 
live in Ireland, he wrote (in 1911), 
asking Devoy to come over to take 
part in the anti-coronation meeting 
being held in Dublin: — 


The reception you will receive 
will do your heart good, and your 
presence and words will do more 
to stir up our people than that of 
any man alive. 


Shades of Percy French’s comic 


poem on the visit of Queen Victoria 


to Dublin—as supposedly narrated 
by the Queen herself :— 


And Maud Gonne, ses she, 
Dhressin’ up in black, ses she, 
To welcome me back, ses she. 


MacBride introduced to Devoy 
“plucky Tom Clarke”, who became 
Devoy’s assistant on The Gaelic 
American. Clarke married, in New 
York, Kathleen Daly, niece to John 
Daly. He became Devoy’s secretary 
at the Clan na Gael headquarters, and 
secretary of the United Irish-Ameri- 
can Societies. In 1907, he returned to 
Ireland, whence he wrote to John 
Devoy as “Dear Uncle”. In 1913, 
after a meeting in Bodenstown, he 
wrote : — 


I’m feeling ten years younger 
since Sunday. At last we see tan- 
gible results from the patient, plod- 
ding work of sowing the seed. The 
tide is running strongly in our 
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direction. We have the rising 


generation. 


Clarke made the plans for the burial 
of O’Donovan Rossa in Glasnevin, 
as we see from a letter in the Post 
Bag, written by Rossa’s widow to 
Clarke : — 


Please find enclosed £20 in Eng- 
lish bank notes for the purpose of 
buying a grave in Glasnevin Ceme- 
tery for my husband. I feel sure 
that we can rely on your kindness 
to go to the cemetery and take care 
of this part of the work for me. 
John Devoy is with me while this 
letter is being written and he agrees 
with me that you will do whatever 
you can to assist me. 


Evoy and Rossa had been at lcg- 

gerheads for bitter years, but, in 
Rossa’s last illness, his wife sought 
reconciliation from Devoy, for whom 
the Rossas had a deep respect and ad- 
miration. Devoy wrote of this peace 
meeting :— 


He recognised me at once, lifted 
his enfeebled hand to mine and 
said: “John, I’m sorry we ever 
quarrelled.” I could say nothing 
but: “So am I, Rossa.” 


Slowly, inexorably, poor Rossa, then 
eighty-two years of age, paid his 
debt to nature, losing memory and 
mental powers on the very threshold 
of a new upsurge of nationality in 
Ireland, which would have gladdened 
his heart. His wife wrote to Devoy : — 


Poor old faithful banner-bearer, 
I could cry for him. Poor old wolf- 
hound, of the cause of Ireland, 
fading away slowly in menta! de- 
cline, while the mutterings of the 
longed-for storm beat on deaf ears. 


URING Devoy’s absences from the 
offices of The Gaelic American, 
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on lecture tours, at conventions, or- 
ganising for Clan na Gael or, per- 
haps, in jail for libel, Willie O’Dono- 
van, son of the famous Irish anti- 
quarian, would mind the office. Once, 
he had a wild night and wrote to tell 
his “chief” about it:— 


I think I have got a touch of 
malaria—crown-shaped headache, 
feverishness, thick tongue, chapped 
lips, irritability, etc. No diminution 
of appetite, however. 

Locked up in office one night 
last week. Kicked up row at door 
but no one heard me. Obliged to 
sleep on two square trunks with an 
old pants under my hip and 
Thom’s Directory padded with 
papers for pillow. Broom in one 
hand and shovel in the other all 
night to keep off the rats. Nothing 
to eat, of course, until janitor let 
me out at 7 a.m. 


OHN O’LEary, living for the most 
part in Paris, wrote a spate of let- 
ters to Devoy, signing them with the 
strange pseudonym, “John Knox”. 
He wielded a mordant pen, using 
slang, abbreviations and _ critical 
phrases in a most forceful manner. 
He was always upbraiding Devoy for 
sending telegrams : — 


You have become quite famous 
for telegrams, and I fail to see (or 
indeed to see or hear of anybody 
that sees) the slightest necessity 
for any of them. . . . I think them 
utterly uncalled for, and, even if 
they were called for, they would 
be extravagantly pretentious. 


Devoy once sent a famous telegram 
to Sir William MHarcourt, Home 
Secretary in 1881, who was about to 
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introduce a Coercion Bill to “ stamp 
out sedition ”:— 


Two can play at stamping; the 
greatest sufferers are those who 
have most to lose. The day when 
you can stamp with impunity has 
passed for ever. 


Devoy always denied that this was a 
threat; but classed it as a warning. 
Parnell took a very serious view of 
the sending of such an inflammatory 
communication and he wired to 
Devoy :— 


You are reported to have sent 
threatening telegram to Home 
Secretary. If true, your action most 
censurable. If untrue, should cable 
contradiction. 


NE of the most touching letters in 

this collection is from an old 
Fenian, recalling the old days, and 
the long, arduous struggle, beset with 
difficulties. His mother, a widow, had 
passed on to him her fierce flame of 
patriotism : — 


We had a public house and 
grocery pretty well stocked, and on 
the inside of her tea papers mother 
had the most stirring songs of the 
“48” men printed so that they 
could reach the country people (in 
Athboy), boys and girls. Mangan 
and Davis were the principal ones. 
When I was a little fellow I sat on 
the knees of two old ’98 men who 
fought at Tara, and sipped a little 
punch out of their glasses. They 
even used to sing for me The 
Battle of Tara. 


Inevitably, the writer got sworn in, 
at an early age, to the Fenian men. 
He wrote to Devoy: “Grandad and 
I were in the same circle. Can you 
beat it?” 


Cw d 


AM a believer in punctuality, though it makes me very 


lonely. 


—E. V. Lucas. 
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Céad Mile Failte, by Margaret O’Dono- 
van Rossa. (Exposition Press, New 
York, $3.) 

Tyburn : Hill of Glory, by the Nuns of 
Tyburn Convent. (Burns, Oates, 
12.6.) 

With the I1.R.A. in the Fight for Freedom. 
(The Kerryman, Ltd., Russell St., 
Tralee, 2/6.) 

Irisleabhar Muighe Nuadhat. (St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 3/-.) 





The 


BOOK LIST | 


A New Light on the Mass, by Dom 
Bernard Capelle, O.S.B. (Clonmore 
& Reynolds, Ltd., 29 Kildare St., 
Dublin, 3/6.) 

Joyous Cycling, by Ragged Staff. (John 
Long, 7/6.) 

A Tale of a Tub and Other Satires; by 
Jonathan Swift. (J. M. Dent, 6/-.) 

Carson, by H. Montgomery Hyde, M.P. 
(Heinemann, 25/-.) 

Way of Perfection for the Laity, by Father 
Kevin, O.D.C. (M. H. Gill & Son, 
50 Upr. O'Connell St., Dublin. 
12/6.) 

Rage of the Soul, by Vincent Sheean. 
(Cassell, 15/-.) 

The Little Book of Irish Saints. 
O'Higgins, Dublin, 1/6.) 
McCarthy, the Man, the Senator, the 
““Ism,"" by Jack Anderson and 
Ronald W. May. (Victor Gollancz, 

18/-.) 

The Doctor and the Devils, by Dylan 
Thomas. (Dent, 10/6.) 

The Irish Parliament in the Middle Ages, 
by H. G. Richardson and G. O. 
Sayles. (Oxford Univ. Press, 68/-.) 

Sister Mavis, by Norah Hoult. (Heine- 
mann, |2'6.) 

Lady Eleanor Smith: 
Lord Birkenhead. 
15,-.) 

The Papacy, by John P. McKnight. 
(McGraw-Hili, 21/-.) 


(Brian 


a Memo, by 
(Hutchinson, 


Pris is VO 


Good Gracious! 


rR. M. OLtver, the portress at St. Mary’s, Old Delhi, 
wonders how she will address India’s first Cardinal, His 


Eminence, Cardinal Gracias, when he graces St. Mary’s 
with his distinguished presence. You see, some people 
pronounce his name as “ gracious”, while others like the 
Latin word “ gratias”, and Sr. M. Oliver wonders which 
is correct. 

We told her to say, “ Good gracious!” when the Cardinal 
arrives and “Deo Gratias” when His Eminence has 
departed and given us all a school holiday. 

—Sr. M. STAnistaus McCase, of Carricl:macross, 
writing from the Presentation Convent, Delhi 
(quoted in Presenting Christ). 








Counter Attractions 





A Matchless Liqueur 

E IRISH HAVE ALWAYS HAD CON- 

nections with the Scotch; in fact, 
the first inhabitants of our land way 
back in 7000 B.C., crossed over from 
Scotland to settle here. Another in- 
teresting link, of a somewhat different 
nature, is provided in these modern 
days of a famed liqueur which is 
available here and brings with it the 
very heart of Scotland. It is “ Dram- 
buie,” a mame derived from the 
Gaelic phrase “An Dram Buidheach”, 
and means “The drink that satisfies”. 
The secret recipe of this earthly 
nectar was presented by “ Bonnie 
Prince Charlie” to a Mackinnon of 
Strathaird in return for leading the 
Prince to safety. Nowadays, this 
drink is esteemed throughout the 
world, not only for its romantic asso- 
ciations, but for its delicate and 
matchless flavour, and is distributed 
in Ireland by Mitchell and Son, Ltd., 
of 21 Kildare Street, Dubiin. It is 
the only liqueur made with a base 
of Scotch whisky. 


New Vitamin Cream 

NEW VITAMIN SKIN CREAM NOW ON 

the market claims to smooth out 
lines and wrinkles and keeps the skin, 
fresh, young and firm. The vitamins 
are active, and it is necessary to keep 
the lid firmly closed and to keep the 
jar away from the light. As it is a 
mild antiseptic it should be treated 
as a skin food as well as a tonic. A 
two ounce jar of this very useful aid 
to beauty costs 13/9. Also new on the 
Irish market is “ Instant Beauty ” by 
the same firm, a non-drying liquid 
tint foundation, which can be easily 
amd quickly applied and camoufiages 


blemishes; it is supplied in three 
shades, the jars costing 6/6 and tubes 


3/-. 


Darn Those Buttons ! 

E JOB OF SEWING ON BUTTONS IS 

a regular but distasteful one to 
the student, bachelor, sailor and busi- 
ness girl, but now a device to simplify 
the process has arrived in the shops 
—indeed, it solves the problem by 
getting rid of the problem. It is a 
new type of pin, and the button is, 
in fact, pinned on, if it is the shank 
type or is a covered button. In ap- 
pearance it looks like a very small 
safety pin. They are perfect with the 
type of button that is removed from 
a dress or blouse for cleaning pur- 
poses, and the cost is only sd. for 
12 pins. 


Make Your Own Orn- 


aments 

AVE YOU EVER WANTED TO MAKE 
your own ornaments? If so, a 
new powder for casting ornaments 
makes this an easy task. Moulds made 
of rubber in all shapes and sizes are 
supplied for the purpose, so it is 
not necessary to have artistic talents. 
The process is to fill the mould about 
three-quarters full of water. The 
water should then be poured into 
another vessel and the powder 
sprinkled over it until it forms a 
crust. The mixture is then stirred to 
a thin consistency and poured into 
the mould. Setting takes from ten to 
fifteen minutes and the mould is 
peeled off; as the mould is made of 
rubber the peeling off presemts no 
difficulty. The resulting cast is col- 
oured white, and can be painted over 





COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


with water colours. Cost of the pow- 
der is 1/6 a pound, and the moulds 
are 1/6, 2/- or 3/- according to the 
size required. 


Vogue in Towelling 


"TOWELLING FABRIC IS BEING USED 

more and more for milady’s 
sports wardrobe and also for use in 
home furnishings. An Irish factory is 
now turning out some very pleasing 
specimens of towelling for use as 
beach suits, sun suits and dressing 
gowns. Shades are in rich crimson, 
jade green and saxe and a 36-inch 
width sells at 7/6 a yard. Used as 
material for bathroom curtains, it has 
the advantage of absorbing steam and 
leaves no raindrops on walls or win- 
dows; there are attractive pastel 
shades of green, pink, buttercup and 
blue. There are two widths, 18 inches 
at 3/9 a yard and a 24-inch at 5/8 
a yard. Exotic Oriental patterns are 
also available. 


For the Farmer 


‘THE FARMER’S WIFE IN IRELAND HAS 
been especially catered for by the 


manufacturers, and a_ wonderful 
variety of dairy equipment in all sizes 
is available. For those who only have 
the milk of one or two cows to spare 
there is a 4-quart glass handchurn 
which will produce a constant supply 


95 


of butter. It is simple to clean and 
operate and makes about 2 lb. of 
butter per churning. There are many 
types of electric churns which make 
up to 2 lb. of butter in about a quarter 
of an hour, and the cost for electricity 
is only 1d. an hour; price of the two- 
quart size is £12. For £5 there is an 
electric churn and food mixer com- 
bined which makes 8 to 12 oz. of 
butter. Also available are pans into 
which you pour the milk and allow 
to stand for a few hours; the special 
cream trap or tunnel at one side of 
the pan allows the milk to be poured 
away while retaining the cream. 
There. are two sizes, a 6-pint at 29/6 
and a 1}-gallon at 49/6. 


Chain Belt is New Fashion 


© YOU WEAR A CHAIN BELT? IF NOT, 

you may be out of the run of 
fashion in Ireland, for they are gain- 
ing a widespread popularity. In the 
old days ladies wore coats of arms 
on their dress in this way, so here is 
another fashion which we have copied 
from our ancestors and brought out 
in a new guise. These belts have 
medallion attachments and are avail- 
able at many of our shops. They are 
in bronze, old silver and gilt and can 
be had in a choice of materials and 
with a variety of embellishments, 
prices ranging from 6/11 upwards. 


Cw od 


-HE: “ Here’s your ring back. I can’t marry you because I 


love someone else.” 
HE: “Who is he?” 


SHE (nervously): “ You’re not going to try and kill him?” 
HE: “No, but Pll try and sell him the ring!” 


FTER thirty years of teaching mathematics, a professor 
retired to a cottage in the country. He has named it 


“* After Math ”. 


E next (August) issue of THE Irish DiGest will be published on 


Thursday, Fuly 30th. 











CONVERSATION PIECES 














> AN absentminded professor inquired of the porter at a 
certain university: “Is Professor O’Shaughnessy in?” 
The porter smiled indulgently and said: “ Why, you are 
Professor O’Shaughnessy, sir.” 
The professor replied: “Why, you’re right! Tell him 
I’m out.” 


> “7 waven’r seen you at church lately,” the vicar remarked 
to Old Joe one day. “I do hope you’re not sliding.” 
“Well, not exactly, Vicar,” replied Old Joe, “but my 
daughter’s learning to play the harp, and well—to tell ye the 
truth, I ain’t so particular about going to Heaven as I was.” 
—The Link. 


> THE story goes that while a workman was perched on the 
top of a ladder cleaning the Ballast Office clock in West- 
moreland Street, Dublin, a notorious Nosey Parker called 
up to him: “Something wrong with the clock?” 
“No, ma’am,” said the cleaner breezily, “it’s just that 
I’m a bit near-sighted.” 





—Irish Catholic. 


© friends met on the street and one of them noticed 

that the other’s hands were dirty. 

“How come your hands are covered with soot?” he 
asked. 

The friend explained that he had just been down to the 
station to see his wife off on a long trip to visit relatives. 

“But why are your hands dirty? ” 

“Oh, I patted the engine.” 

—Home Topics. 


> (CASEY (impatiently): “I can’t see what you're so jittery 
over if your wife hasn’t even mentioned that fur coat.” 
KELLY (uneasily): “I don’t like the tone of what she’s 

not saying.” 





p [7 was time for the factory worker’s son to go to bed. 
“Tell me a story, Daddy,” said the boy. 


“Well, my son,” began the factory worker, “once upon 
a time and a half .. .” 
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LS. VARIAN & CO. 92 TALBOT St DUBLIN 


VISITOR’S GUIDE 


MAP DUBLIN _sinpex 

Designed on the convenient see-at-a-giance principle the Visitors’ Guide is a simple, 
comprehensive vade-mecum to Dublin and District. 

The simplified two-colour map and the exhaustive street index—keyed to the map— 
gives the visitor an immediate grasp of the topography of the city and the location of 
the various places of interest and entertainment. 

Brief explanatory details cover accommodation, theatres, cinemas, dancing, restaurants, 
sports, games and sight-seeing tours. A Shopping Guide and General! Information section 


are also included. 
In handy pocket size the Guide is very moderately priced at: 


PRICE 1/3 NETT 


Available from booksellers, bookstalls & newsagents, 
or from the publishers 


THE PARKSIDE PRESS LIMITED, 43 PARKGATE STREET, DUBLIN 


























There’s a_ glass 
and a half of full 
cream Irish milk in 
every half pound of 
Cadbury’s Dairy 
Milk Chocolate. 


That’s why 
everyone 
is saying— 








PICTORIAL 1916 REVIEW 


This historically accurate story of the six epic days of 
Easter Week is told with an objective detachment more 
compelling than the most partisan account. 


The tragedy and heroism, the horror and courage of this 
historic fight are captured in the photographs which 
profusely illustrate the text. 





A record you MUST have 





PRICE 1/6 NETT. 


Available from booksellers, bookstalls & newsagents 
or from the publishers : 


THE PARKSIDE PRESS TD. 43 PARKGATE ST. DUBLIN 
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COUNTRY CLUB 


—shoes with a 


sense of 


Bedale 59/6 occasion 


You'll see it's autumn 

from the glow of Hawthorn Red 

frem the smooth crossfold of the 

envelope vamp on Bedale, this engaging new 
Country Club shoe. Note the slot and fob seal 
that enliven the envelope — note the colour 
choice of Cognac or Black, as well as the 


deep Hawthorn Red. 


CLARKS *tRECANOGO LT O. 








HEN Guinness’s brewery 
in New York’ began 


operations a supply of 


the special Guinness yeast was flown 
across to start the first brew. 

That is one of the reasons why 
Guinness New York 
corresponds exactly, in flavour and 
from its 


brewed — in 


goodness, to Guinness 
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native Dublin. Identity of skill and 


experience, and of the natural 
wholesome ingredients from which 
Guinness has been brewed ever since 
1759, also contribute to this happy 
result. 

Guinness, thank goodness, is just 
as good for you on both 


sides of the herring pond. 


(Guinness is good for you every where 


« 
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